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American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 
ERECHTHEUM PAPERS 
I] 
FOREWORD 

For some years past the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens has been making an exhaustive study of the Erechtheum, 
and many hitherto unobserved details have been noted and new 
deductions drawn by those concerned in the work. Some of this 
material has already been published in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY;?! the rest is shortly to appear in a general publication 
of the Erechtheum under the editorship of Dr. James M. Paton. 
In developing the theories contained in the following papers I have 
been allowed the freest access to all the unpublished material, and 
I have also gained much profit from suggestions by Messrs. Hill and 
Caskey and from long discussions with them. I wish, therefore, 
to acknowledge here my profound indebtedness to the gentlemen 
concerned; and at the same time to claim indulgence from the reader 
for statements for which specific references cannot be given until the 
general work shall have appeared. 

Under these circumstances also, it does not seem to me worth 
while to burden these papers with bibliographies and discussions 
of the divers theories contained in the considerable mass of writing 
which the Erechtheum has already provoked. There is more space 
and more reason for such matter in the exhaustive publication of the 
School. Here, in an effort for brevity and in the hope of lucidity, I 
shall confine myself to a simple statement of the evidence found in 
the building itself and in a few classic literary sources, and to a non- 
argumentative presentation of my own theories. Footnotes will be 
reduced to a minimum and references given only when statements 
in the text are based on the work of others. 


I 
THE REMAINS OF THE PRE-ERECHTHEUM? 


Our earliest definite information concerning the fifth century 
gp on the Acropolis at Athens, called the Erechtheum, is con- 


A.J.A. Vol. X, 1906, O. M. Washburn, August Frickenhaus, ‘The Building 

of the Erec -htheum.’ 

Vol. X, 1906, G. P. Stevens, ‘The East Wall of the Erechtheum.’ 

Vol. XII, 1908, L. D. Caskey and B. H. Hill, ‘The “‘Metopon”’ in the Erech- 
theum.’ 

Vol. XIV, 1910, B. H. Hill, ‘Structural Notes on the Erechtheum.’ 

Vol. XVII, 1913, W. B. Dinsmoor, ‘Attic Building Accounts III, The Erech- 
theum.’ 

See also L. D. Caskey, Ath. Mitt. 1911, ‘Die Baurechnung der Erechtheion fur 
das Jahr 409-8 v. Chr.’ 

2 A great part of the discoveries and deductions set forth in this first paper are 
due to Mr. B. H. Hill. Specifically, the credit for the discovery of the curious 
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tained in an inscription dated 409-408 B.c. dealing with its construc- 
tion. It is very generally believed, however, that the sanctity of the 
site long antedated the late fifth century edifice, and occasional 
attempts have been made to reconstruct from pictorial-and literary 
evidence some pre-Erechtheum shrine upon the spot. In support 
of the theory of the existence of such a structure attention has been 
called to an area close to the south wall (i, Fig. 1), within the classic 
building, where the rock of the Acropolis appears to have been 
roughly leveled.!. This area, it is suggested, was dressed to form the 
bed of the southeast corner of a building running diagonally toward 
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Ficure 1.—Sketcu PLAN or ERECHTHEUM. 


arrangement beneath the entrance from the North Porch into the Pandroseum, 

and its explanation; the related explanation of the poros wedges along the inside of 

the north wall of the Erechtheum; and the observation of the change in the surface 

of the foundations of the peristy le of the Hecatompedon, belong entirely to him. 

The significance of the peculiar cuttings in the foundation blocks of the east wall 

- the Erechtheum and in those of the southeast corner, was first noted by Dr. 
. W. Elderkin. 

"As all these observations are intimately connected with the bases on which I 
have built my theories concerning the Erechtheum and related areas, Messrs. 
Hill and Elderkin have generously permitted me to include them with my own 
material. Needless to say I am deeply grateful. I am indebted to W. B. Dins- 
moor for permission to use as PLats I, A, a measured drawing which he prepared 
in Athens some years ago. 

1 Heberdey, Aliattische Porosskulptur, pp. 174 ff., fig. 184. The cuttings are 
labeled “‘a” and “b” in his illustration (see below, note 1 on p. 3). 
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the northwest. Up to the present no other direct material evidence 
has been adduced in proof of the existence of earlier structures. 
Yet ample indications of such do exist within the Erechtheum, 
though they have so far escaped observation. 

The nature and form of the older structures indicated is by no 
means clear, yet since any reconstruction must satisfy the postulates 
of the evidence, our first concern is to state the facts, and so prepare 
the way for speculative elaboration. 

The bulk of this evidence lies along the inside of the foundations 
of the north wall. These, at several points, are concealed by ad- 
jacent constructions of various periods (Puate I, A and Fig. 1). 
The farthest of these to the west is the end of a wall of large poros 
blocks, the foundations of the western cross wall. This wall 
originally divided off a wide hall running north and south across the 
west end of the classic Erechtheum. Later, when the building was 
converted into a Christian church, this hall served as the narthex, 
and still later covered a cistern cut in the rock below. Just to the 
east of the cross wall a small underground door, part of the fifth 
century construction, gives access to a crypt below the north porch. 
A metre or so farther east, is a mass of concrete masonry of post- 
classic date which served as the basis for some indeterminable con- 
struction against the north wall. Then, well toward the eastern 
end of the building, the Christians built the iconostasis of their 
church, the marble sill of which—borne on a similar mass of concrete 
masonry—still abuts against the north wall and conceals and pre- 
serves, for a little space, remains of pre-classic construction lying 
inside the fifth century foundations.' 

The foundations of the fifth century are of poros ashlar, laid 
normally on beds cut in the rock of the Acropolis; but at one point, 
where the western face of the foundations under the iconostasis 
touches the northern wall (e, Fig. 1 and Puate I, A), the second 
course of poros ashlar overlaps and rests upon a loose fragment of 
Acropolis limestone. This has been cut into on its upper surface 
and dressed with a horizontal and a vertical face to receive the 
bottom and side of the overlapping block (e,, Fig. 2). It does not 
itself rest upon the native rock but on a natural slab of purplish 
black stone veined with thick layers of white quartz (e). It is 
hardly conceivable that this rough underpinning could have been 
inserted after the poros was laid, nor is it credible that it was an 
intentional part of the fifth century construction, in view of the poor 


1 Two other such masses of concrete masonry lie along the north wall, one very 
low, just east of the line of the classic east cross wall, and one at the extreme east 
end. Corresponding constructions once existed along the inside of the south wall 
also, and it is the cutting for one of these that Heberdey has cited as evidence of 
a pre-Erechtheum (see above, p. 2 and note 3). The two first mentioned in our 
text, however, are the only ones which preserve pre-classic masonry; they are, 
therefore, the only ones shown on the sketch plan. 
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bedding and the very small area of it that would give support. 
Wherefore it appears that some earlier structure of undressed stone 
already stood here when the poros blocks were laid, and that for 


Fiaure 2.—Earty CONSTRUCTION AGAINST FOUNDATIONS OF NorTH WALL: 
CENTRAL SECTION. 


some reason the builders of ‘the Erechtheum respected this earlier 
structure, and instead of removing it merely cut it where necessary 
to receive their newer work. 

At the east side of the iconostasis another stone of similar charac- 
ter has been preserved (f;, Figs. 3 and 9). This one does not extend 
under the poros foundations, but its north face seems to have been 
broken to a plane surface so that the latter might be set against it. 
Below this again, extending southward to a point 1.50 m. from the 
inner face of the north wall, are other pieces of Acropolis limestone 
quite unworked. So far as their own appearance goes they might 
well belong to the mediaeval construction below the iconostasis, but 
between and under them there is only clean earth, free from the 
marble chips and mortar which are characteristic of the adjacent 
and superposed Christian masonry. Immediately to the east lies 
another piece of Acropolis stone, larger than any of the preceding 
(f., PuaTE I, A and Fig. 3), cut on top and to the north to form a bed 
for overlapping poros blocks. This stone rests on a similar one, 
against which to the southeast is an even larger stone (f;, PLate I, A 
and Fig. 3), some 60-75 centimetres in diameter, reaching to a point 
about 1.50 m. south of the inner face of the north wall. The joints 
between all of these are quite free from marble chips or mortar; on 
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the east they join a mass of rubble masonry of which the upper part 
is clearly shown to be post-Erechtheum by the presence of marble 
fragments and brick and marble chips in the filling between the 


Figure 3.—EaArLy CONSTRUCTION AGAINST FouNDATIONS OF NortTH WALL: 
EASTERN SECTION. 


stones, while the lower part is just as clearly shown to be neither 
Roman nor mediaeval because of the complete absence of any scrap 
of marble. 

The pier of post-Erechtheum masonry which has been mentioned 
as lying further west along the north wall, just east of the under- 
ground door, has also preserved a lower stratum of Acropolis stones 
quite free from marble and mortar, beneath the mass of marble and 
Acropolis limestone concrete. One of these lower stones on the 
eastern face of the pier (c:, Fig. 4) extends for some twenty centi- 
metres into the poros foundations of the north wall. There is no 
conceivable reason why at any time a hole should have been dug and 
this stone thrust into the poros structure, so it must be that when 
the poros was laid the stone was already in place, and being con- 
siderably harder than the poros-——it is of the black and white stone 
mentioned before—was not itself dressed down but had the newer 
work cut to fit around it. On the western side of the pier, however, 
the foundations of the Erechtheum form the jambs of the under- 
ground door and are of marble. Here a piece of Acropolis stone has 
been clearly cut to receive the juxtaposed marble blocks (b;, Fig. 5). 
Other pieces of the same sort form the basis of the pier (C2, ¢3, C4, ¢s, 
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be, bs, ba, bs, etc., Figs. 4 and 5), apparently throughout its whole 
area. They have been preserved by it at one point to a distance 
about 1.25 m. south of the inner face of the north wall. 


Figure 4.—Earty CoNsTRUCTION AGAINST FoUNDATIONS OF NorTH WALL: 
WESTERN SECTION. 


But if mediaeval constructions have preserved in situ a small 
amount of this ancient and unappreciated masonry, the mediaeval 
constructors, perhaps aided by later archaeologists, have certainly 
removed a much larger quantity of it. For a series of shallow cut- 
tings of irregular form on the face of the poros foundations of the 
north wall (PLate I, A) show where these were trimmed to fit against 
rough early work that filled the gap from the iconostasis at the east 
to the line of the eastern cross wall and probably on to the concrete 
pier at the west; though for this latter part the indications are some- 
what less certain. At one point, on the line of the eastern cross 
wall (d, Fig. 1 and Puare I, A), the lowest row of poros blocks was 
cut to fit around a projection that extended into it for a depth of 
some 35 cm. There is, of course, no way of identifying the uncut 
Acropolis stones that were taken by later builders from this ancient 
wall, but in the foundations of a fragment of Christian construction 
in the southeast corner of the nave of the church, are two pieces 
which we can be reasonably sure once lay against the north wall, or 
formed part of some early construction in an analogous position, 
where fifth century work was fitted against it. For one side of each 
of them is dressed to a plane surface while the other sides are quite 
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unworked. Such a dressing is not to be accounted for by the normal 
practice of ancient or mediaeval times. 
Further evidence as to the existence, and somewhat as to the nature 


Figure 5.—FouNDATIONS BY UNDERGROUND Door To Norts Porca. 


of the ancient structure against which the foundations of the north 
wall were built, is given by a very peculiar detail in the construction 
of the latter. On the inside of the wall the foundations consist of 
two courses of large poros ashlar (PLATE I, A). Between the marble 
jamb of the underground door and the east cross wall the blocks of 
the lower course are laid as stretchers, with the southern face set 
to an approximately uniform line. But east of the eastern cross 
wall they are laid as headers with the ends set to a much more 
irregular line. Just at the cross wall one of these projects south 
35 em. beyond the general inner line of the foundations to the west, 
and eastward from this point, each one retreats somewhat further 
north than its western neighbor (PLateI, A). The resultant offsets 
are, however, not of uniform size. The upper course consists 
throughout of headers, set to an even face in the central part but 
breaking back slightly at the west end and again toward the east 
just before reaching the iconostasis. All this seems to indicate 
that the north face of the ancient structure which lay east of the 
east cross wall was not absolutely parallel to the line of the later 
Erechtheum wall, but ran somewhat more northeasterly, and also 
that at the bottom it projected farther north than at the top. As 
a result, just west of the iconostasis the upper course of poros rests 
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on the block of ancient masonry already mentioned, which projects 
northward beneath it. East of the iconostasis the lower course is 
entirely concealed by ancient masonry and earth, and even the upper 
course is hidden by a block of Acropolis limestone set against it. 

On the outer face the wall is carried by a moulded base and three 
steps of marble (PLate I, B). These do not correspond in height 
with the courses of ashlar on the inner (south) face of the wall. 
The bottom of the lowest step is level with the top of the lower inner 
course, but the bottom of the second step is below the top of the 
second inner course. The latter has, therefore, been cut down in its 
northern part to receive the poros backers ranging with the second 
step. The top step, and above this the moulded course at the base 
of the wall, are formed of blocks of marble which extend clear 
through the wall. In building this foundation the two courses of 
large poros blocks were not set to an even southern face, but as has 


Fiaure 6.—GENERAL View oF FouNDATIONS oF NortH WALL, 
FROM WITHIN. 
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been shown, were placed so as to form a reasonable contact with 
preéxisting rubble work which had itself been trimmed in some 
places to receive them. The inner (south) face of the upper course, 
therefore, extends roughly 20 cm. south of the inner face of the 
marble top step and the wall above. Running along the shelf so 
formed is a row of curiously cut poros blocks set on edge (Fig. 6). 
These range from 0.55 m. to 1.55 m. in length, from 0.35 m. to 
0.45 m. in height and from 0.15 m. to 0.25 m. in thickness. The 
inner (south) faces are dressed more or less roughly. The tops are 
carefully cut in a series of long, irregular, very shallow curves which 
seem to run from approximately the middle of one block to that of 
the next. Their length varies from about 0.80 m. to about 1.15 m. 
and the depth of their concavity from 2 cm. to 5 cm.; all these curved 
surfaces slope slightly toward the inner (south) face of the blocks. 
The ends are dressed to form nearly vertical joints, but are cut on 
a slight diagonal so that there shall be contact between one stone 
and the next at the outer edge only. The outer (north) faces were 
roughly dressed before setting and again cut into, in places, to per- 
mit the marble blocks outside to be fitted close against them. The 
most curious thing about these blocks is the presence of lead beneath 
them and in many of the vertical joints, evidently run in, in a molten 
condition, from the outer (north) side. 


Figure 7.—ConstrucTion aT EN- Figure 8.—SeEcTIoN THROUGH CoNn- 
TRANCE TO PANDROSEUM FROM NorTH STRUCTION AT ENTRANCE TO PAN- 


PoRCH, LOOKING NORTHEAST. DROSEUM FROM NorTH PorcH. 
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Fortunately for the interpretation of all these peculiarities another 
bit of similar construction has been preserved near by, so completely 
as to be perfectly intelligible. This occurs in the reéntrant corner 
formed by the outside of the west wall of the Erechtheum and the 
westward extension of the north porch (a, Fig. 1). Here the builders 
of the Erechtheum provided an entrance to the adjacent enclosure 
of the Pandroseum, at a point where evidently an entrance had 
already existed (Figs. 7 and 8). For beneath the marble slabs of the 
late fifth century entrance platform (a; and a) there are remains of a 
marble step (a3) set on a marble euthynteria (a4), which are certainly 
of earlier date. Apart from the underpinning built when the modern 
excavations removed the earth below, this euthynteria is supported 
only by a small block of poros bedded in lead (as). This rests, in 
turn, upon a larger block of poros set on edge (a7) and also bedded 
in lead, which is carried at its eastern end merely by earth and at its 
western end by one of the great poros blocks (as) which form the 
foundations of the North Porch. To understand the reason for 
this arrangement it is only necessary to visualize the situation 
existing when the North Porch was built. When work began the 
older marble step lay here upon its euthynteria with probably no 
further foundation than a single course of poros and the earth below. 
Since the step was of no great weight and the ground level to the 
north came nearly to the top of the euthynteria, the foundation, 
though slight, was adequate.- But when, in order to lay the ad- 
jacent foundations of the North Porch on bed rock, the earth to the 
north was removed to a depth of a metre below the bottom of the 
poros course under the euthynteria, the stability of the entire struc- 
ture was seriously compromised. And since this early step was to 
serve as support for the new marble platform it was necessary to 
render it secure. So, the earth having been carefully cut away, 
one of the large blocks of the foundations of the North Porch (as) 
was laid on bed rock in such a way as to extend slightly under the 
euthynteria. On this a block on edge (a7) was pushed in from the 
north, flat against the unexcavated earth, so that its upper surface 
came snugly under the bottom of the poros foundation for the 
euthynteria (ag). Then molten lead was run into the joints above 
and below, which, expanding as it cooled, insured that the upper 
weight should be solidly borne by the lower blocks. 

By analogy it becomes evident that the row of curiously shaped 
poros pieces along the inside of the north wall of the Erechtheum 
(Puiate I, A and Fig. 6) also served as wedges to transfer the weight 
of some preéxisting structure above them to the new poros founda- 
tions below them. Their tops were carefully shaped to fit the under 
surface of what they were to carry, their ends and tops were both 
cut to a slight wedge-like angle so that they could be pushed firmly 
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home from the outside, and lead was run in below them and above— 
as shown by that which flowed down into the vertical joints between 
them—to guarantee complete solidity. 

But if it is clear that the function of the poros pieces was to support 

something which projected northward from the ancient rubble wall 
against which they were placed, it is by no means clear what that 
something was. The shape of the tops of the poros pieces would 
indicate that the blocks they supported were neither squarely dressed 
stones nor rough pieces of Acropolis rock, but apparently something 
like slabs of naturally cleft stone which without dressing had a very 
nearly flat surface. The fact that the fifth century floor level in the 
western half of the building must have come at the bottom of the 
orthostates, at a level varying from 40 cm. to a possible maximum 
of only 50 cm. above the tops of the poros pieces, strengthens the 
conviction that these supported slabs, though this does not hold, 
of course, for the eastern half of the building, where there is no 
indication of a floor at this level. On the other hand it is difficult to 
see why slabs resting on a wall which must have been at least 1.50 m. 
wide should require such elaborate support for a projection of merely 
20 cm. beyond its face. And furthermore, just to the east of 
the iconostasis (Fig. 9 and PLATE 
I, A), a projection inwards of one 
of the marble blocks of the north 
wall (k,) has preserved between 
it and the poros wedge (kz), here 
very close below, some broken 
pieces still in situ of what the 
latter bore, and it is poros (k;)! 
Beneath it there is a thin layer of 
lead, confirming the supposition 
that lead was run in above as well 
as below the wedge blocks. Why 
poros work should show so pe- 
culiar a profile on its under sur- 
face, and whether we must infer 
poros slabs in the western section 
are questions beyond the scope 
of this first paper, which aims 
merely to present the material 
evidence for, and existing re- 
mains of older structures on the 
site of the Erechtheum. 

A little light may be thrown, 
however, by an attempt to date Figure 9.—Founpations at Norra 
the pre-Erechtheum construc- oF Iconostasis. 
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tions so far examined. The older step and euthynteria beneath 
the entrance platform from the North Porch are clearly shown 
by their workmanship and by existent double T clamps, to 
be of the fifth century. The inner (south) face of the euthynteria 
had been broken (Fig. 7), apparently before the block was 
set,' which implies that it is a re-used block. The whole 
seems to be pre-Periclean and post-Persian; it probably dates from 
a comparatively cheap and rapid restoration of the sanctuaries of 
the Acropolis soon after the Persians had been driven from the land. 
But the rubble wall of Acropolis limestone within the building cannot 
be of the same period, since such construction was not employed at 
that time. If the evidence did not show clearly that the Erechthe- 
um was built against it, and if the joints were not wholly free from 
marble chips and mortar, it might well be considered mediaeval, 
as no doubt it has been considered up to now; but this possibility 
being barred, the only alternative date for such a wall is one prior 
to the use of polygonal masonry. In other words it cannot well be 
later than the eighth century B.c., and may be considerably earlier. 
In the earth between the stones many fragments of Late Helladic 
III? pottery have been found, but none of any later date. This is 
not in itself sure proof, but it certainly is a strong indication that the 
ancient structure inside the Erechtheum was roughly contemporary 
with the ‘‘Cyclopean”’ fortifications just outside to the northeast, 
and the “Palace” just to the.south. In general the Late Helladic 
masonry of the Acropolis is built of undressed pieces of Acropolis 
limestone, but in places the black and white striped stone is also 
used, and there are occasional long pieces of a coarse grey and white 
marble which splits naturally into slabs such as seem to be indicated 
for the top of the ancient wall inside the Erechtheum. On the other 
hand poros, though it does occur in prehistoric work, as in the 
column bases south of the Erechtheum, is extremely rare. So it 
may be that the fragment of poros preserved from the pre-Erech- 
theum structure is contemporary with that of the mid-fifth century 
by the North Porch, and at that time may have replaced still earlier 
Late Helladic slabs. 

The original length of the ancient wall cannot be known. At 
the east it ran up to the foundations of the east wall of the Erech- 
theum, and since the excavations on the Acropolis in 1886° showed 
no ‘‘Cyclopean” remains continuing its line outside the building, 
it may never have gone any farther in that direction. At the west 


1 In order to give support throughout the width of the step, the marble block is 
backed with one of poros (as, Figs. 9 and 10) roughly dressed to fit. the broken 
face of the former. > 

2 For this chronological classification, see Blegen, Korakou, pp. 120 ff.; B.S.A. 
XXII, pp. 186 f. 

3 Cavvadias and Kawerau, Ausgrabung der Akropolis, pl. T. 
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the traces stop one metre before reaching the little underground 
doorway. It may be that the door stands where a break occurred 
in the older wall, or the older wall may have been cut when the door 
was built, or may never have gone any farther west. Just beyond 
the door come the foundations of the west cross wall of the classic 
building, and beyond that all evidence for or against the western 
prolongation of the ancient wall has been thoroughly removed by 
the construction of the mediaeval cistern. The foundations of the 
exterior west wall of the Erechtheum do not, however, quite reach to 
those of the north wall at the northwest corner, and on the inner side 
are cut and laid in an irregular manner as if affected by some pre- 
existent construction. This may indicate that the ancient wall 
continued to this point; on the other hand, since the foundations are 
treated in a similar way on the outside, where there are actual re- 
mains of rough Acropolis limestone masonry, it may quite as well 
be that some other prehistoric construction stood here at the corner 
of the Pandroseum, which affected both the outside and inside of 
the classic west wall foundations, but yet had no direct connection 
with the long prehistoric wall to the east. 

Two other bits of “‘Cyclopean”’ stone work exist in situ inside the 
Erechtheum. The sill (hi, Fig. 10) of the door from which stairs 
lead up to the Porch of the Maidens (h, Fig. 1) is, at the present 
time, supported at a height of 1.30 m. above bed rock by a modern 
pier of poros (he, Fig. 10) and by a pier of mediaeval masonry (hs) 


Figure 10.—CoNnsTRUCTIONS BELOW Door FROM ERECHTHEUM TO PORCH 
or MAIDENS, LOOKING NORTHEAST. 
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which remains from a mediaeval wall that until 1906 ran under the 
full length of the sill. Probably the mediaeval support was built at 
the time the cistern was cut. It is not likely that foundations of 
classic ashlar stood here at that time and were removed merely to be 
replaced with a wall of marble and brick fragments set in mortar; 
moreover, the native rock below shows no sign of cuttings such as 
were customary for bedding classic foundations. But it is alto- 
gether improbable that the heavy sill and the corner of wall to the 
west which rests upon it, would have been originally laid merely on 
earth. Therefore, logic compels us to infer here a pre-classic 
substructure of uncut and unbedded masonry to support the classic 
sill. And just at the bottom of the south side of the mediaeval pier 
a few stones of such masonry do 
Le or oF | actually persist (hy, hs). Between 
Lye them and about them is a little 
clean earth unmixed with marble 
chips, while directly upon and en- 
closing this comes the mediaeval 
work; the line between the older 
earth and the later mortar is quite 
distinct. Further proof of the 
antiquity of these uncut stones is 
given by the relation between 
them and the foundations of the 
Erechtheum (Figs. 10 and 11). 
The lowest block beneath the east 
jamb of the door to the Porch of 
the Maidens is a large piece of 
dressed poros 0.63 m. by 0.88 m. 
—~ wae by 0.46 m. thick, laid on a care- 
fully dressed bed cut in the native 
Ficure 11.—PLan rock (hs). Its. western face is 
TIONS BELOW Steps IN PorRcH OF 
oP about 0.14 m. away from the 
eastern face of the lowest piece of 
Acropolis limestone at the bottom of the mediaeval pier (hs). The 
latter piece is laid directly on the native rock without any dressed 
bed. Its upper surface is approximately level with that of the poros 
foundation block. Between the two is wedged a small piece of 
poros (h7) roughly dressed to fit the space. The arrangement in- 
dicates clearly that the piece of Acropolis limestone was already in 
place when the large poros foundation block was laid, and that the 
poros wedge was then put in to fill the gap. There is no other 
explanation for so obviously fitted a wedge. 
The existence of some ancient structure below the stairs in the 
Porch of the Maidens is further indicated by a hitherto unremarked 
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peculiarity ' in the treatment of the north face of the foundation wall 

of the peristyle of the Hecatompedon (Fig. 12). This wall is built 

of great blocks of Kara stone dressed on their upper and lower sur- 

faces to form horizontal beds, but in plan roughly polygonal. Across 

the western end of the Hecatompedon the outer face of the founda- 

tion wall is entirely rough, showing that originally it was concealed 

underground. And for the same 

reason, because of its unfinished 

surface, the north wall must also 

have been hidden by a terrace or 

some other structure or structures 

reaching from the western end to 

a point in line with the eastern 

jamb of the door to the Porch of 

the Maidens and the eastern edge 

of the stairway there. From here 

eastward the wall, above the 

lowest course, is dressed to an 

even face. The fact that the 

vertical joints are more carefully 

fitted than in the western part in- 

dicates that the dressing dates 

from the erection of the peristyle 

by the Pisistratids and the fact 

that the dressing does not stop in 

any continuous vertical line, but 

is ineach course coterminous with 

one of the stones in the course, 

Figure 12.—FounpDATIONS OF PERI- 

indicates that the stones were 
STYLE OF Hec ATOMPEDON, LOOKING 

dressed before being laid. Obvi- East UNDER Porcu or MAIDENS. 

ously then, the change in surface 

marks the eastern limit of some preéxisting construction extending 

to the west, behind and close against which at this point, the 

foundations for the peristyle were laid. The pieces of Acropolis 

limestone below the sill are probably remains of this earlier construc- 

tion. It is impossible to say how far eastward the Hecatom- 

pedon wall continues to be dressed, for the foundations of the 

Erechtheum are laid so close to it that one can see into the space be- 

tween for a distance of only some two and a half metres, but so far 

at least it shows the same smooth face. 


1Heberdey, Altaltische Porosskulptur, fig. 186, suggests in plan that the founda- 
tions of the peristyle of the Hecatompedon are dressed to the east of the steps in the 
Porch of the Maidens. He does not mention this peculiarity in his text, but, 
perhaps, intends to discuss it in his study of the grave of Cecrops, which is prom- 
ised in note 1, p. 177. 
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One of the very puzzling problems of the Erechtheum can now be 
easily explained by analogy with the sill of the door to the Porch of 
the Maidens. There is strong evidence on both the north and south 
walls of the Erechtheum that a wall .65 m. wide crossed it from 
north to south at a point 7.50 m. west of the east facade. But in 
the rock of the Acropolis below there is no trace of cuttings such as 
one would expect for foundations of a fifth century wall, with the 
possible exception of the bit of level surface advanced by Heberdey 
as evidence for his pre-Erechtheum.! This, however, is somewhat 
east of the line indicated for the transverse wall. It has, therefore, 
been maintained that no real wall ever existed at this point.2 But 
the discrepancies of the evidence are easily reconciled by the dis- 
covery that the sill of the door to the Porch of the Maidens was 
carried on prehistoric instead of on classic foundations. For a 
““Cyclopean” wall of rough Acropolis stones requires no cuttings 
in the rock below, and if removed by later builders or investigators 
leaves no trace at all. On such a foundation, reverently preserved, 
the builders of the Erechtheum could and doubtless did erect the 
east cross wall as part of their new fifth century building. 

The last fragment of what may be prehistoric masonry is a single 
piece of the grey schist-like marble, 0.45 m. wide and 0.09 m. thick, 
which projects to the north from beneath the mediaeval foundations 
of the south nave arcade (g, Fig. 1), just to the east of the west cross 
wall. The length is indeterminable since the stone is in part under 
the mediaeval wall, but the fact that it lies at right angles to that 
wall and projects to the north of it suggests that when the wall was 
built it was already in its present position. Moreover, the mediae- 
val foundations are laid in mortar on the native rock, while beneath 
this stone there is only clean earth free from marble, brick, or mortar. 
It, too, may therefore be part of some Mycenaean construction, 
perhaps a wall running north and south just to the east of the classic 
west cross wall. 

Beside the indications of prehistoric constructions within the 
Erechtheum there is clear evidence that work of a later period also 
stood there and was respected by the late fifth century builders. 
This evidence is to be found on the inner (west) face of the founda- 
tions of the eastern wall and portico (PLateI,C and D). The floor 
level of this portico is nearly three metres higher than the floor in the 
western part of the building, and consequently it requires from 
seven to nine courses of poros to reach from bed rock to this upper 
level. Originally the foundations formed a solid mass beneath the 
whole extent of the portico and east wall, but at some Christian 
period the central part of this mass was torn out, down to the sixth 


1 See above, p. 2 and note 1, and note 1, p. 3. 
? Elderkin, Problems in Periclean Buildings, pp. 38 ff. 
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poros course (counting down from the portico floor) in order to per- 
mit the construction of a proper churchly apse. The poros blocks 
thus removed were used to form the foundations of the north and 
south nave arcades. The lowest course in the east wall (No. 9, 
counting from above) is a stretcher course (PLATE I, C); the blocks 
of it and the native rock are cut to fit each other. Course 8 is a 
course of headers of even size, except where it meets the slope of the 
native rock at the south end and where for some uncertain reason 
there is an irregularity at the north end. 

Course 7 is one of regular stretcher blocks with a single short 
block at the south end to fill the gap between the southernmost 
stretcher and the south wall. Such an arrangement implies that 
the south wall was laid before the eastern one and that the latter 
was laid, contrary to what one would expect, from north to south. 
This last block laid is roughly cut into on its west face, apparently to 
fit an irregularity in the native rock. Both this block and the first 
stretcher (counting from the south) are set slightly further east than 
the other blocks of the course. The second stretcher from the south 
shows two curious cuttings. The upper northern corner is neatly 
cut away on a concave line, forming a channel which extends into 
the wall for a depth of 44 ecm. This channel apparently has no 
connection or outlet at its inner end, nor, as the block is probably 
about 65 cm. thick, does it go clear through this. The cutting 
affects neither the adjacent block to the north nor the one above, 
and, therefore, was probably made before laying the block in which 
it is cut. The only apparent explanations are that the block is a 
re-used one, though it does not appear so, and that the cutting had 
some function in its former situation; or that when the block was 
being prepared or set, this corner proved faulty or was damaged and 
was cut away simply toevenit up. This, though it seems a reason- 
able enough thing to do, is not a normal Greek practice. Farther 
south on the same block is another cutting approximately rectangu- 
lar, 33 cm. wide by 14 em. down from the top of the block, cut 
roughly in to a depth of 6 cm.; that is, just to the face of the block 
in the course above. This last circumstance suggests that the cut- 
ting was made after the block above was laid, in which case it is 
probably not fifth century work, but dates from some Christian 
construction. 

Course 6, always counting from above, is a header course, laid like 
those below with reasonable regularity. Here again a small block 
at the southern end indicates that the corresponding course in the 
south wall was laid before this eastern course. And again at the 
northern end there is an irregularity in the coursing from which as 
a starting point the blocks must have been laid toward the south. 
The central header of this course (seventh from the south) has its 
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eastern face roughly dressed back for a depth of 10 cm. over a width 
of 40 cm. from the northern edge. This cutting affects neither the 
block below nor that adjacent, and was, therefore, probably made 
before or at the time the block was set. I have no explanation to 
suggest for it. All three of these courses (8, 7, 6) are of approxi- 
mately the same height—46 to 48 cm.—and all have the western 
face similarly dressed to a rather smooth picked surface without any 
anathyrosis, but on several of the blocks of Course 6 there is a slight 
tooling back like a very shallow drafting around the edge. Each 
course is set slightly back from the course below so that the face of 
the wall retreats slightly toward the east as it ascends (Puare I, 
D). 

The central part of Course 5 has been removed (Puate I, C); 
at the north and south ends it consists of stretchers. The length 
of the southern one is 1.652 m., and three more 1.687 m. long would 
just reach to the northern one. It seems probable that such was 
the arrangement, since stretchers 1.30 m. long (four Attic feet, 
approximately the length of those in Courses 3 and 7, and twice the 
width of the standard headers) would not fill out the gap evenly. 
The height of this course varies between 0.455 m. and 0.458 m., 7.e. 
it is approximately the same as in the lower courses. It is set back 
some 19 cm. to the east of the course below; none of the lower 
courses are set back more than half this distance. Another differ- 
ence is that the western faces of this show distinct anathyroses. 
At the southern end the corner is filled by a block which does not 
align with the faces of either the south or east walls (PLate I, D, 5). 
Here again it is probable that the east wall was laid from a point at 
the north, where again there is an irregularity in the coursing. The 
cavity formed by the eastward setback of this course was filled up 
in the Middle Ages, at the northern end at least, by a mass of 
brick, marble and mortar. A metre and a half of this construction 
is still in place. 

Except for the northernmost block, Course 4 is markedly lower 
than the other courses, its height being only 0.416 m. to 0.42 m., 
while the next lowest is the one below, 0.455 m. in height. As the 
top of this course does not agree with that of the corresponding 
course in the south wall, but does line up exactly with the top of the 
orthostates in the north wall, it is possible that the latter deter- 
mined its height. Only five stones of this course are in situ (PLATE 
I, C), three at the north end and two at the south; they all overhang 
the course below, their faces being about 30 cm. west of those of 
Course 5. The northernmost block is of irregular width as well as 
height, like those below it was apparently used as a gap filler. The 
next two are perfectly regular headers with joints very nearly cor- 


1 See below, note 1, p. 20. 
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responding to those two courses below, but in this course as in the 
fifth, the western faces are cut with anathyroses. Eight headers 
of the same width filled the space to the remaining southern blocks. 
The northern one of the latter, though a header of standard width, 
differs from the northern blocks in that the under side of the part 
projecting over the course below has been squarely cut back for 
a height of 11 cm. and a depth of 30 cm. The vertical face at the 
back of this cutting, which is directly over that of the block below, 
has an anathyrosis along its southern edge. The block at the ex- 
treme south of the course is an unusually long stretcher. Its south 
end extends so far into the south wall that its exact length cannot 
be determined (Puiate I, D, 4), but careful probing indicates that it 
runs back to a point which corresponds very nearly to the line given 
by the eastward prolongation of the foundations of the peristyle 
of the Hecatompedon. It is probable, though not absolutely cer- 
tain, that this long stretcher was the first stone in the course to be 
laid, but it is certain that it was laid before the easternmost block in 
the south wall—a small and very soft piece of poros—was dropped 
into place to fill up the gap between the long stone’ in the east wall 
and the last stretcher of the south wall. 

Five of the missing eight headers of Course 4 lie now in the 
foundations of the north nave arcade, and one in those of the south. 
They can be identified with certainty! because of the peculiar height 
of the course. The remaining two blocks have not been found. 
The block in the south nave arcade and two of those in the north 
are like the two headers in situ at the north end of Course 4. They 
are 1.24 m. to 1.28 m. long by 0.64 m. to 0.66 m. wide by 0.412 to 
0.417 m. high, that is, in terms of Attic feet of 0.327 m., four feet 
long by two feet wide. The height was probably originally one and 
a half feet, and was dressed down seven or eight centimetres after 
the blocks were laid in order to bring them to a level with the top 
of the orthostates in the north wall. Two more of the blocks in the 
north nave arcade are like the headers still in situ at the south of 
Course 4, they are of the same general dimensions as the other 
headers but have the ends cut back on the under side for a height of 
0.122 m. and 0.12 m. and a distance of 0.295 and 0.315 m. re- 
spectively. The last of the displaced blocks is unique (m, Pate I, 
C); its overall dimensions are normal, 1.248 m. by 0.66 m..by 0.42 
m., and it has a cutting on the under side of the end 0.125 m. by 0.30 
m., but this cutting instead of running all the way across the block 
extends only 0.435 m., thus leaving the part to the north, as the block 
lay in place, uncut for a width of 0.225 m. Obviously this block 
formed the transition from the cut blocks at the south to the uncut 


1 The identification of these blocks is due to Dr. Elderkin, who first called atten- 
tion to their significance while on a brief visit to Athens in the spring of 1923. 
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ones at the north, but its exact location is uncertain, since two of the 
blocks in the course are missing.' If these two were uncut headers it 
must have lain at m,; (Puate I, C), if one was cut and one uncut, at 
me, and if both were cut, at m;. The height of the cutting on the 
under side of m. is 0.125 m., that on the header in situ is only 0.11 
m. We should expect the cuttings on the intermediate blocks to 
increase in height from south to north. The other two known head- 
ers are cut to depths of 0.122 m. and 0.12 m. If these be placed in 
that order next to m. and two blocks with cuttings 0.116 m. and 
0.113 m. assumed next to them, the series will then pass by even 
gradations of three millimetres per block from south to north. If 
we were dealing not with poros but with marble, the customary ac- 
curacy of workmanship in that material would allow us to place m 
at m; with practical certainty; with the softer, rougher material 
certainty is gone, but a fairly good presumption persists in favor of 
that location. 

The three courses which come above present no features of es- 
pecial interest; all three align with the courses of the north and south 
walls where they meet them, though a little to the west of the corner 
the south wall is somewhat irregular. Course 3 was presumably 
made of normal stretchers, four Attic feet long, changing to headers 
for the three northern blocks. It was certainly laid before the 
eastern block of the south wall and almost certainly the stretchers 
were laid from north to south. Course 2 is of normal headers, two 
Attic feet wide with the exception of the northernmost; it was laid 
after the corresponding course in the south wall and in this case from 
south to north. The inner (western) faces of both these courses 
are in fairly accurate vertical alignment above that of Course 4 
(PLateE I, D). Course 1 is made of headers of irregular widths, and 
as it is set well back (east) from the courses below and corresponds 
with the two lower steps of the building, it more properly belongs 
with the superstructure than with the foundations.’ 

A comparison of the peculiarities of this wall with those under the 
door from the North Porch to the Pandroseum indicates that in 
the two places the builders were dealing with analogous conditions, 
and that the cut in the lower part of the blocks in Course 4 and the 
eastward setback of Course 5 were occasioned by some preéxistent 
structure against which these new foundations were fitted. More- 
over, it seems certain that the preéxistent structure here was not of 

1 It is possible that the cutting in the central block in Course 6 (see above, p. 18) 
may have been made to fit foundations beneath the construction that occasioned 


the change in the cutting of the blocks two courses above. In that case the 
transition stone would probably have been at me. 

2 The southern section of Course 1 and the superstructure of the Erechtheum 
are shown in Plate I, C as being 11 cm. further north than they actually are. 
This error was not discovered until too late to correct the plate, but the parts in- 
volved do not enter into this discussion at all. 
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Mycenaean, but of dressed and fitted masonry, probably similar to 
that at the entrance to the Pandroseum and very possibly of the 
same date. It is also to be noticed that the orientation of the late 
fifth century Erechtheum exactly agrees with that of this earlier 
classic construction; and (since the undercut blocks of Course 4 
were presumably fitted over a step or sill or some similar stone course 
exposed on its upper surface and along its eastern edge) it is evident 
that when the earlier construction was new—perhaps shortly after 
the Persian wars—the earth to the east of the Erechtheum did not 
come above this level.1_ The grade level to the west of this line is 
less certain. If, instead of being a sill leading to an enclosure on the 
same level as the eastern grade, it was one of a flight of steps leading 
west, which occasioned the cut in the bottom of Course 4, then the 
floor within the eastern half of the Erechtheum might have been 
considerably higher or lower than the grade to the east, depending 
on whether the steps led up or down. 

A section through the foundations of the east wall (PLate I, D) 
of the Erechtheum indicates, however, that the earlier construction 
against which Courses 4 and 5 were built probably went no lower 
down than the bottom of Course 5. For Courses 6, 7 and 8 project 
each one a little westward of the one above, which, of course, would 
not have been the case had they been pushed in against a pre- 
existing ashlar wall; and there is only one cutting, that on the central 
block of Course 6, such as would be expected on poros blocks set 
against Mycenaean masonry. Moreover, since the face of Course 
5 is 19 cm. east of that of Course 6, the line of ashlar against which 
Course 5 was placed must needs have overhung any foundation by 
at least that amount, though in normal fifth century work the founda- 
tion regularly projects somewhat beyond the superstructure. So 
the vanished construction here was probably a very light one, con- 
sisting, say, of a course of marble over which the cutting in Course 
4 fitted, supported on a course of poros which probably originally 
projected only a few centimetres east of the marble course and was 
trimmed back when the abutting course of the foundations of the 
Erechtheum was laid. The arrangement would be similar to that 
of the early marble euthynteria and its poros foundation course at 
the entrance to the Pandroseum. It is an interesting coincidence 
that the space between the soffit of the cutting in Course 4 of the 
eastern foundations of the Erechtheum foundations and the bed of 
Course 5 is 0.563 m., while in the Pandroseum construction the 


1 That is, approximately 1.25 m. below the present grade to the east and south of 
the Erechtheum, and approximately 0.975 m. below the bottom of the euthynteria 
of the Hecatompedon peristyle. Of course the ancient sill within the Erechtheum 
might have stood above the ground like a step, anywhere up to 45 cm. in height; 
in which case the grade level east of the Erechtheum must have been just so 
much lower. 
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marble course is 0.315 m. thick and the poros below it 0.24 m., a 
total of 0.555 m. The marble course above the euthynteria is 
0.295 m. high, exactly the height from the top of the cutting in 
Course 4 to the top of the course itself. If this is more than mere 
coincidence, it means that the height of Course 4 was not determined 
by the orthostates in the north wall, but by an older structure, and, 
in turn, determined the height of the orthostates. But whereas at 
the entrance to the Pandroseum the old poros course was carefully 
supported on the newer work, in the east wall of the Erechtheum 
the upper surface of Course 6 of the foundations was never dressed 
down smoothly along the western edge, so that the older work could 
never have come quite down to it. This indicates that the latter 
structure was not of great weight and that it was not proposed to 
support new construction upon it. 

Did the older structure continue to the north and south beyond 
the limits of the cuttings in the under side of Course 4? This is 
uncertain, but seems probable, since Course 5 is set back throughout 
its length to the line of the cutting in Course 4. The fact that this 
latter does not run for the full length of the course may be explained 
by the supposition that where the cutting exists the ancient sill 
projected forward to form a threshold for a wide entrance; or it may 
be that marble was used in this threshold section only, and that 
a continuation to north and south, of poros, was itself dressed back 
instead of having the new work cut out to fit over it. 

There seems to be quite clear indication in the stones at the east 
end of the south foundations that some sort of parapet or wall stood 
upon this hypothetical ancient sill. For when the easternmost 
stone was laid in the course in the south wall which corresponds to 
Course 5 of the east wall, (PLatr I, D), its upper surface came just 
to the level of the top of the ancient sill as indicated by the under- 
cutting in Course 4 of the east wall. But when the stones of the 
next course were laid this upper surface was dressed down 10 cm. 
to bring it flush with that of the neighboring stones in the east and 
south walls, except for a small area south of the end of the hypotheti- 
cal sill, where the original height was left and the stones of the next 
course were cut to fit around it.as they were laid. This arrangement 
points to the presence of an ancient block of marble (had it been 
poros the old work would probably have been cut to fit instead of the 
new), which rested upon the high area in the block in Course 5, and 
projected across it into the cavity in the foundation stones of the 
south wall. Unfortunately this cavity (PLats I, D, 4) is so roughly 
worked that it gives no clear idea of the dimensions of the block it 
was cut to fit. In the course above, however (PuarTe I, D, 3), the 
information is much more definite. Here the easternmost stone in 
the south wall was laid after the last stone in the east wall and was 
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cut to a peculiar shape in order to fit around both this stone and the 
marble block of the hypothetical ancient wall. The southern face 
of the cutting comes directly over that in the course below, but its 
western face, instead of being roughly scooped out as in the lower 
block, is squared with proper accuracy, to limit the width of the 
cutting to 0.323 m.; very slightly less than one Attic foot of 0.327 m. 
If the ancient marble block ran clear to the southern limit of this 
cutting its height could not have extended above the top of this 
course, for the face of Course 3, the next above, lies 5 cm. further 
north. It is quite possible, however, that the block stopped 5 cm. 
short of this southern limit and extended upwards for an unascertain- 
able distance. 

The missing ancient block was evidently an orthostate, probably 
two to three Attic feet high by four or more long. Another block 
about two feet long would fill the gap to the line of the foundations 
of the Hecatompedon peristyle. If these orthostates formed the 
base of a wall of normal thickness they must have been backed on 
the inner (western) side with poros or some other soft building ma- 
terial, for when double marble orthostates form the base of a wall it is 
customary to have the blocks of equal length with coincident vertical 
joints running through the wall, and here, apparently, there was no 
marble western backer as far south as the orthostate to which the 
south foundations were fitted. Since this whole ancient construc- 
tion seems to have had little or no foundation, however, it is prob- 
able that it was not a poros, or brick, or rubble wall with a marble 
base along its eastern side, but merely a low parapet of upright mar- 
ble slabs enclosing the temenos which later became the eastern cella of 
the Erechtheum. 

To sum up: the evidence shows clearly that at the time the late 
fifth century Erechtheum was built, there already existed on the 
site Mycenaean and classic constructions which were respected and 
the lines of which were paralleled by the later structure. In the 
case of the classic pre-Erechtheum at least, the orientation was 
identical with that of the building which replaced it. 

LeicesTER B. HOLLAND 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Archaeological 
Institute 
of America 


THE HOLINESS OF THE DISCHI SACRI 


THE purpose to which the Dischi Sacri were put has long piqued 
the curiosity of archaeologists as an unsolved mystery. The posses- 
sion of one of them whichI bought in Taranto (Fig. 1), where, I believe, 
we must locate the original source of all our specimens, tempts me to 
review briefly earlier theories and to substantiate as best I may my 
belief that they are at least less holy than scholars have assumed 


Figure 1.—Terra-cotta Disk IN PHILADELPHIA. 


and may have been in fact quite secular in their use. The only 
other disk in the United States besides my own of which I can get 
knowledge is the fragment of which I am allowed to publish the 
photograph (Fig. 2) through the courtesy of Dr. Gisela M. A. Richter 
and the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum in New York City. 

As specialists! in the problem know, the Dischi Sacri are flat, 


1 For a fuller description see F. T. Elworthy, ‘Dischi Sacri,’ Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Sec. Ser., XVII, 1897, pp. 59 ff., an article to which I shall henceforth refer under 
the abbreviation Pr. Actual illustrations appear not only in the above paper 


24 American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XXVIII (1924), No. 1. 
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circular plaques of terra-cotta which vary in diameter from four to 
about twenty inches. Many extend from their orb a sort of lip 
or handle, which when perforated, makes their suspension possible. 
Others, however, have an unbroken circumference. Most of them 
are intagliati, moulds or negatives, in which various designs have 
been sunk, but there are also positives, that is to say, disks with their 


Figure 2.—Terra-cotta Disk In New York. 


figures in relief. The identification of these figures is not always 
beyond dispute, but fortunately for my own argument it cannot 
be seriously affected, so far as I can see, by any ultimate decision 
that may be reached about the doubtful cases. 

At the outset we must stress the fact that of the specimens that 
cannot immediately be traced to Taranto that in the British Mu- 
seum is referred to Pozzuoli, that in the Museo Nazionale at Naples 
to Pompeii, both of which places anciently were harbor-towns that 
would be in close connection by trade with Tarentum. In as 
much as Amyclae was close to Sparta, which originally sent out the 
colony to found Taras, the statement that Aberdeen in Walpole’s 
Memoirs, p. 451, describes one that was found there would be im- 
portant, if only it were true, but unhappily it is a different sort of 


but also in Elworthy’s book published in 1895, The Evil Eye, pp. 371 ff., for which 
my abbreviated reference will be Z.E. Otto Jahn had already discussed the 
Bae. in a well-known contribution ‘Uber den Aberglauben des bésen Blicks 

ei den Alten’ in the Ber. Sdchs. Ges. 1855, pp. 28 ff., to which I shall refer by 
using merely his name Jahn. We have also an illustration in the report of A. J. 
Evans, ‘Recent Discoveries of Tarentine Terra-Cottas,’:in J.H.S. VII, 1886, pp. 
44 ff. Here again I shall use the writer’s name as a brief reference. 
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monument that is there under discussion.' It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the objects that are figured on the marble are of a secular 
character. 

Let us start with the best known disk, that which is now in the 
British Museum (Fig. 3).2. We may accept without demur certain 


Figure 3.—Terra-cotta Disk: BritisH 
MUSEUM. 


identifications, the three distaffs (unless they be merely bobbins of 
wool), crescent, two jars (whether meant for amphorae or canthari), 
the head (I am willing to assign it to a nymph),* torch, club, caduceus, 
trident, single distaff, hand, lyre, leaf, three disks (probably cakes 
rather than money; one can’t have both in this world), and tablet. 
This last bears a striking resemblance to writing tablets that figure 
on the marbles which the Earl of Aberdeen brought from Amyclae. 
There is a pleasing uncertainty whether the stellar object represents 
a star, the sun or a tarantula.‘ It is not fair to force the growth of 
what are obviously lambs and call them a pair of sheep.’ Archaeo- 
logically quite as much as gastronomically there may be an im- 
portant difference. We may have also an anvil,’ but on some 
plaques the so-called pincers or tongs look much like sheep-shears. 
In the middle is probably a sacrificial cake. It sometimes appears 

1 C.1.G. 1466-1467. 2 Pr, fig. 1. 

5 Evans, p. 45. 4 Evans, p. 46. 

5 Jahn, p. 52: ein Thier das ich am ehesten fiir ein Schaf halten méchte. Other 
investigators have all followed him in this like so many sheep. 


® Another guess is that it is a calathus, Brit. Mus. Cat. of Terra-cotias, p. 446, 
E 129. Jahn, p. 52: Ambos. 
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segmented. A two-pronged fork! is doubtful. A curving object 
next the tablet might be intended either for a horn? or for the blade 
of a scythe or sickle. What is taken for a bow is unlike that in use 
at Tarentum, and often looks somewhat like a cuttlefish. The 
thunderbolt, which appears so often, on this disk could be better 
compared to a pair of hands, set wrist to wrist. The figure eight 
‘can hardly represent cymbals.‘ At the top of the so-called ladder 
the imaginative may descry a mussel.’ ‘So-called’ I say, having 
in mind the very similar Apulian sistrum, a musical instrument, the 
likeness of which on south Italian vases was until recently * mistaken 
for a ladder by everybody. 

If we pass now to the Neapolitan plaque (Fig. 4),’7 which my own 


Figure 4.—Terra-cotra Disk: NAPLEs. 


1 Jahn, p. 52, Note 93. 2 Jahn, Ein Fiillhorn. 3 E.E. p. 375. 

‘Jahn, p. 53. They resemble the mirror on the already mentioned Amycle 
monuments. Cymbal disks should be complete as they appear on the framework 
attached to the Aphrodite in Walters, Select Bronzes, Br. Mus. pl. XLIII. 

5 Jahn, p. 52; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Terra-cotias, p. 446, E 129. 

6 The determining argument was that of Heydemann, Annali dell’ Inst. di 
Corrispondenza Archaeologica, XLI, 1869, pp. 309 ff., and especially p. 314 on tav. 
P. e, tav. Q. For illustrations see De Ridder, Cat. des Vases Peints de la Biblio- 
theque Nationale, pp. 536-537, No. 907, pl. XXVI. Brit. Mus. Cat. of Gr. and 
Etruscan Vases, IV. pl. XII=F 373, p. 180; cf. the descriptions of F 272 on p. 
54 yg 150; F 308, p. 154; F 331, p. 166; F 414, p. 190. 

r. fig. 2. 
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specimen most nearly resembles, we can add a few certainties to 
our list. Next the ladder is the torch with its flame flaring to the 
left, but then comes what is clearly a scabbard. Beneath this is a 
bird, possibly a dove. Just beneath its breast are the familiar oil- 
flask of the guttus type and, according to some diviners, a strigil,' 
but I suspect it isa horn. Above the torch and scabbard is a four- 
spoked wheel. In the same range with it we discern in the middle 
an ow! and then over the crescent a bunch of grapes. On the edge 
below the half-moon is another distaff, wound with wool. 

One? of the terra-cottas that are now in Oxford (Fig. 5) presents 


Figure 5.—Terra-cotra Disk: Oxrorpb. 


the semblance of a four-spoked wheel in the arrangement of its 
figures, and adds at least one reliable identification, namely the 
column that constitutes the lower spoke. At the point where this 
column forms an angle with the trident Evans distinguishes a large 
grain of corn. The object next it might be a bow, but it is very 
like one type of yoke. In the section opposite there is a pretty 
good representation of a corn-ear. In the quarter above this Evans 
distinguishes with becoming dubiety the head of a nymph. On the 
left-hand edge there are two sets of the flat disks. Between them 
lie what has been thought to be a pruning-fork, actually, however, 
the exact image of a Greek temple-key,* and that rather nondescript 


1 E. p.383. 2 Pr. fig. 3. 
* Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des Ant. s.v. ‘Sera,’ figs. 6348-6351. 
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star which with some plausibility Evans suggests may be the tar- 
antula.! He is, perhaps, strong on insects through long suffering in 
Mediterranean lands and so recognizes a possible cicada! on the rim 
above the ladder. 

In one? of the specimens from the Tarentine find (Fig. 6) the 


Figure 6.—TeErraA-cotra Disk FOUND AT TARANTO. 


two vases that have already appeared are seen resting upon what 
looks like a table-altar.* To its left I am inclined to identify a 
length of rope with its strands loosened. The plaque pictures also 
a peapod with several peas visible in it. A wheel-cross adorns the 
central orb. In front of the lamb there is a bird with a predatory 
rather than an Aphroditic beak. 

We have the remains of a disk‘ from Tarentum the lost portion 
of which is largely supplied by the fragment of another (Fig. 7). 
Besides many objects that we have already noted, we discern next 
to the ladder a sort of Saint Andrew’s cross, formed of what may be 
two torches bound together. The seven-petalled flower-shape may 
prove to be a star, in that it exactly represents what is often seen on 
coins. Between the trident and the caduceus isa dagger. Beneath 
the human head, with the crescent topping it in, perhaps, Diana- 
fashion, is a shell of the cowrie type. To its left are arrayed a series 


1 Evans, p. 46. 2 Pr. fig. 6. 

3 See the excellent article by Margaret C. Waites, ‘The Meaning of the Dokana,’ 
A.J.A. XVII, 1909, p. 3, fig. 3, which makes this object on the disk unmistakable. 

4 Pr. fig. 4. 
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of three leaves and then one of two objects, a smaller example of 
which appears a half range below to the right. Between the upper 
two there is a serpentine figure which seems to be flanked by al- 
monds. ‘Below these, to the right of an unmistakable bunch of 


Figure 7.—Terra-cotra Disk FOUND AT TARANTO. 


grapes, is a U-shaped object, which cannot be a union of two arms 
with fingers outstretched,' but seems to me surely a length of rope 
with the ends duly frayed to indicate its identity. To the right 
of what looks at first sight like a phallic symbol but is probably an 
instrument of some kind, we may imagine a book-roll, to the left 


a wedge. 

The supplementary mutilated plaque (Fig. 8)? presents us with 
a clear wheel-cross, or, if you will, an actual wheel, and then a phiale. 
Note that only the head of the trident is given. Above what looks 
like a snaky seaworm is a well-known species of shellfish. 

Two‘ small but complete disks (Fig. 9) exhibit symbols that we 
have already scrutinized, but in addition what appear to be fillets 
or thongs looped. 

Important to our problem is the plaque® which represents a wheel 
with eight objects constituting its spokes (Fig. 10). In the upper 


1 At least as the illustration seems to present it. Compare, however, Pr. p. 66. 
2 Pr 3 See p. 40, Note 32 of my article. 


. fig. 5. 
4 Pr. figs. 7 and 8. 5 Pr. fig. 9. 
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middle section is, perhaps, a wreath. In the one to the right a galley 
with four oarsmen. (Their round heads will keep our anthropolo- 
gists from assigning them to the Mediterranean stock!) In the left 
segment, besides the saucer and two of those conventionalized 


\ 


Figure 8.—TerraA-cotta Disk FOUND AT TARANTO. 


Fiaure Disks FOUND AT TARANTO. 


figures which suggest a combination of a lunar crescent topping the 

solar orb, is an oil-flask. There seems to be a full harvest of fruits 

and grains scattered around’the edge of the disk. 

t I am unable to do more than refer to a disk mould which Sir 

Arthur Evans says! has a Gorgon’s head in the centre, and to 
1 Evans, p. 44. 
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another, now in the Louvre, the description! of which by Lenormant 
affords no new light for our problem. 

If now we duly distribute these objects among their divine owners, 
the thunderbolt will pass to Zeus, the crescent-moon to Artemis, the 


lyre to Apollo, the caduceus to Hermes, the trident to Poseidon, the 
corn to Demeter, the crossed torches to Persephone, the owl to 
ithena, the grapes to Dionysus, the flaming torch to Hestia, the 
club to Heracles, and the two vases to Castor and Pollux. The 
serpent,? if he were not so dubious, might be assigned either to 
Asclepius or to Hygieia; but I query somewhat whether either deity 
would care for such a vermiform emblem. We may even grant 
that the scabbard here stands for Ares, the god of war, and the 
two-pronged fork, if such it be, for Pluto of the world below. If the 
bird be a dove, we can allow Aphrodite* to have it, but in some of 
the tablets it has been identified as a rooster, and in one it is at 
least a vulture and probably an eagle, in which case it doubles the 
symbols for Zeus. But now some of our minor troubles begin. If 
we assume that the three distaffs symbolize the three Fates, what 

1 Lenormant, Gazette Archéologique, VII, 1881-1882, p. 95. 

2 The snake figures among the broken votives found at Tarentum, e.g. in con- 
nection with a figure of Persephone, Evans, p. 22, No. 25 


3’ The mussel could also be hers. Schwenk, Die Sinnbilder der alten Volker, p. 
298. Pliny, N.H.IX, 80. 


Ay 

Figure 10.—TERRA-COTTA a FOUND AT TARANTO. 
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are we to do with the fourth distaff on the same plaque? If the 
hypothetical anvil means Hephaestus, is he to have also the hypo- 
thetical tongs? The so-called bow, if given to Apollo will also 
double his apportionment of emblems upon the same monument, a 
questionable generosity. The figure eight would never be identified 
as cymbals, if one were not hunting for something to bestow on 
Cybele. It is barely possible that it represents a certain well- 
known type of shield. That same eagerness to provide every deity 
with at least something and to find in every figure the picture of 
some divine attribute converts the horn or sickle into a cornucopia? 
to give to Tixy or Fortune. 

Passing next to major difficulties, how shall we dispose of that 
head, which may be that of a nymph, as Evans suggests, but is 
hardly the symbol of a deity? What shall we do with our lamb, a 
plurality of them? One more would make them a flock! Then, 
there is that dreadfully ubiquitous “ladder,” nor can we forget the 
dagger, the open hand, the shells and the oil-flask. Finally, there 
are such non-conforming objects as the square tablets, the three 
disks—I had rather assign them to a pawnshop than to a deity!— 
the four-speked wheel, the column* and the man-of-war, not to 
mention others. 

Such a long list of secular objects may well make one hesitate to 
accept the dictum of Mr. Elworthy:‘ ‘The well-known symbols of 
various deities here brought together make it pretty evident that 
the rest which we cannot identify all belong to the same category 
and are grouped here for a like purpose.”” Jahn’s view’ had been 
much the same, and everybody so far has approached these disks 
with the same reverential attitude. Investigators have, indeed, 
tried to ease matters a little by identifying as many as possible of 
the symbols that cannot be foisted upon any known deity, as 
objectives avertive of the evil eye and by regarding the disks them- 


1 Minervini and Elworthy are not in agreement about this, Z.EZ. p. 381, Note 
05> 


2 T he normal symbols are a ball (Schwenk, Sinnbilder der alien Vélker, p. 251; 
Siecke, Gétterattribute und sogenannte S Jymbole, p. 175) or a w heel (Schwenk, p. 
350; Siecke, p. 244). Some slight support may be found for associating the ladder 
also with Tixn. Aelian, Var. Hist, I, 29: Uerraxds & Kxarecxebace rots 
pevos THy éx THs Tixns Gyw Kai KaTw weTaTTWoW TpdToY Twa 
Twy rav and one may think of Horace, Odes I, 35, 2: 

praesens vel imo tollere de gradu 
mortale corpus vel superbos 
vertere funeribus triumphos. 

3 The stele had a special significance at Tarentum, where they set up before 
the house door one for each member of the family who returned from a war against 
the Iapygians, Athenaeus XII, 23, p. 522 F. 

4 B.E. p. 376. 

5 Jahn, p. 53. Cf. Seligmann, Die Bése Blick und Verwandtes, 1910, II, pp. 166 
ff. On p. 167: es sind fast alles Symbole der alten Giétter; andere lassen sich nicht 
deutlich identifizieren, diirften aber auch als solche anzusprechen sein, 
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selves as amulets.' So Mr. Elworthy? disposes of the “ladder’’® 
by referring to two that he bought in Naples mounted like a charm, 
and by identifying‘ a little bone sheep as a modern talisman. 
Surely one bone sheep ought to equal two terra-cotta lambs! How- 
ever, in my humble opinion, by no stretch of the imagination can 
lambs be regarded as a prophylactic against anything, except in so 
far, perhaps, as their fleeces might ward off the cold. In spite of the 
analogy of the mano pantea, the so-called “ Votive hand” *® of Roman 
times, such as might be consecrated to Sabazius,® or to Heliopolitan 
Zeus,’ or to the Syrian and Cappadocian Zeus Dolichenus,*’ and 
in spite of other pantheistic monuments? like that statue of Father 
Bacchus which Ausonius’ owned, and such modern combination 
amulets as the cimaruta," these clay plaques of ours display too 
many symbols that belong to the higher level of religious thought, 
and too many objects that are difficult to connect with deity at 
all for us to consider them dzrorpéraa against the maleficence of 
magic, although I am well aware of what multitudinous things can 
be connected with demonology, if the theorist once ignores chrono- 
logical and other troublesome considerations. Moreover, on the 
hypothesis that these are amulets, it is hard to explain the lack 
of unmistakable phallic symbols, especially where the number of 
figures on the discs can run as high as fifty. Even the hands fail to 
make any prophylactic gesture, and, worse still, that easily pictured 
object, the human eye, an apotropaeon of maximum potency, is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

But assuming for a moment that it is something holy, or something 
magical, or a combination of both, to what service did the Tarentine 
Greeks put it? Minervini thought that these discs were ex-votos 
which would be hung up in a temple."* But some of them won’t 


1 This is a common identification. In the British Museum Cat. of Terra-cottas, 
1903, p. 446, §3, E 129, we read: Circular Plate (Magical Disc?). Cf. Seligmann, 
op. cit. p. a 

*Pr.p 

3U at a scala mystica (scala perfectionis, H. Bayley, The Lost Language of 
Mysticism, I, p. 32) as an amulet see Annali dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza 
Areheslegion 318; Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, I, 126, pp. 36 ff. 

4 

5 Brit. See. Cat. of Bronzes, Nos. 829, 873-876, 3216; Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. 
‘Fascinum,’ p. 988, fig. 2886; Babelon et Blanchet, Cat. des Bronzes Antiques de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale, p. 460, Nos. 1064-1076; 1073-1076. 

6 Preller, Griechische Mythologie 4, p. 701; Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und 
Religionsgeschichte, p. 1096, Note 1. 

7R. Dussaud, ‘Main Votive au Type de Jupiter Héliopolitain,’ R. Arch. Ser. 
IV, Vol. V, 1905, pp. 162 ff.; Gruppe, op. cit. p. 1583, Note 4. 

8 Gruppe, op. cit. p. 1583, Note 3; R. Dussaud, op. cit. p. 166. 
g ® Roscher, s.v. ‘Panthea’ and ‘ Pantes Theoi’; Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. ‘Panthea 

igna.’ 

10 Epigr. 48=30 p. 330 Peiper: Liberi patris signo marmoreo in villa nostra 
omnium deorum argumenta habenti. 

" Cima di ruta “‘sprig of rue.” 

12 Evans, p. 47; Minervini, Bullettino Archeologico Napolitano, 1857. 
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hang, being completely circular, and with no holing, and where they 
could be suspended, how could the hierarchy of heaven feel grateful 
for mere moulds, such as most of them are? Let us at least guess 
that, if they had anything to do with religion at all, they served to 
manufacture real offerings. 

Mr. Evans declared! it “‘to be highly probable that they served 
for stamping cakes? in use on various religious occasions either for 
public or private cults,”* and he compares the similar appeal 
that is nowadays made to Deity and the stomach by eating “hot 
cross-buns,”’ or the Slavonic “‘wheel-cakes.”” He is also hospitable 
to the view that some of these disks may have served to impress 
their designs on cheeses, as similar stamps are employed to this day 
by the Russian Lapps.* 

Now I cannot deny that a culinary employment of our terra- 
cottas long appealed to me as possible. In the first place it must 
be noted that antiquity knew an extraordinary number of cakes. 
Athenaeus® names many dozens of cheese-cakes alone. Greeks 
used them for all sorts of purposes, especially at festivals of the 
gods. When one considers what were put into them and how 
indigestible they must have been, one can understand why they 
were sometimes given as prizes for those who were able to stay 
awake all night at a pannuchis,® and the thought is also inevitable 
that no amount of divine symbols could seem a superfluous protec- 
tion to one acquainted with either the ingredients or the ancient 
manner of cooking them. But, as Mr. Elworthy’ has cogently 
pointed out, too many of the disks are in such low relief that they 
would leave no significant impression upon material of such con- 
sistency as dough. Some are too large for cakes, some are came and 
not intagliati; some exhibit a border pattern which forbids their use 
for the purpose. Similar reasons militate against our accepting the 
conjecture of Lenormant*® that they were used to make reliefs on 
the backs of bronze mirrors. Even were it technically possible, 
the affront to such a valuable material as bronze would be too 
outrageous artistically. 

A certain lamp which we may call the Barone from its owner’s 
name led Elworthy astray in a different direction.’ Noting the 


1 Evans, pp. 48-49. 
. 2 Heuzey also held this theory, Gazette Archéologique, VII, 1881-1882, p. 95, 
Note 1. 

3 aT upon this topic is Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, III, 
pp. 57 ff. 

‘ Evans, p. 50, note. 5 Athenaeus, XIV, 52 ff. 

6 Athenaeus, XIV, 56, p. 647 c: abra: rifevrar rats ravvuxlor StaypuT- 
vhoarre. 

7 p. 386; Pr. p. 71. 

8 Gazette Archéologique, VII, 1881-1882, p. 95. According to his note 1, Baron 
de Witte and A. Dumont accepted his theory. 

9 pp. 377 ff. 
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appearances upon it of many of the same symbols in conjunction 
with the figure of a goddess, a cornucopia, patera, two serpents, 
a head, a crescent, sun, moon, eagle, dolphin, scabbard, club, sistrum, 
lyre, tongs, caduceus, thyrsus, cymbals, pomegranates and ear of 
corn, he concludes that the moulds were used to form the tops of 
lamps and the emblems pictured were intended to avert the evil eye. 
Later he seems to be dubious about this theory because several are 
not moulds but finished products.!_ Many are certainly too large 
to have provided decorations for lamps. Moreover, they are un- 
necessarily crude and ugly, if they were to be used to adorn anything 
that either god or man could value. 

It seems to me that we must strike out on some entirely new line 
of investigation which will take into account all the factors. Would 
it not be more scientific to study these emblems and especially 
those that are hard to connect with either religion or superstition in 
connection with the history and social customs, the fauna and flora, 
the manufacturing and commerce of the locality from which they 
came? What are some of the prominent facts about Tarentum 
that may be associated with our description of these mystifying 
terra-cottas? 

As a colony of Sparta, Tarentum would naturally be interested in 
the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. Her eponymous hero Taras, who 
once landed from a dolphin after a shipwreck, unless you insist it 
was Phalanthus,? insured a Tarentine worship of his father Posei- 
don.* His mother was a nymph Satyra, whose head might, there- 
fore, appear with all propriety upon any insignia of the city. Hera- 
clea, a colony of Taras, shows the importance of Heracles, the club- 
ber, in this region. Molle Tarentum,‘ imbelle * in spite of the many 
wars it carried on with the help of foreign condottieri and mercena- 
ries, loved luxury and pleasure as scarcely Sybaris of the proverb at 
her worst. A Spartan colony, it was anything but a Spartan people. 
In Juvenal’s ‘‘wreathed, saucy and drunken Tarentum,’’® there 
used to be more annual festivals than there were days in the year, 
so that our disks might well symbolize every god in the calendar of 
Hellas. Bunches of grapes recall the fame of the local wine which 
had no reason to be jealous even of Falernian itself.’ The natives, 


1 Pr. p. 69. 

2 Seon X, 13, 5; ef. Pollux, IX, 80. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, 
V, pp. 307-308, shows how Studniczka has corrected the numismatists who have 
taken the hero on the coins to be Taras; but the extent to which the ancients 
confused the two is hard to determine now. 

3 Paus. X, 10, 4. 

4 Horace, Sat. II, 4, 34. 

5 Horace, Fp. I, 7, 45. 

6 Juv. VI, 297, coronatum ac petulans madidumque Tarentum. See C.G. Heyne, 
Opuscula, II, p. 226. 

7 Our authority is unimpeachable Hor. Od. II, 6, 19; cf. Mart. XIII, 125. On 
the monumental remains testifying to the cult of a Chthonic Dionysus see Evans, 
p. ll. 
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indeed, seem to have passed all their time in drinking except when 
they were already too drunk to drink. It was the practice at 
Tarentum, says Aelian,! to imbibe from early morning, arriving at 
the state of intoxication by full-market-time, epi ayopav. 
TI\7Govcay might seem a case of transferred epithet when applied 
to the dayopa of such a bibulous community; and yet Athenaeus,? 
who certainly was prone to use a little wine for his stomach’s sake 
and his often infirmities, assures us that the Tarentine brand* was 
evorouaxos. 

An old oracle‘ called Tapavra a riova There is every 
reason, therefore, to find grains and fruits figured among the dis- 
tinguishing insignia of the region. A fig leaf* would call to mind 
the special sweetness of the Tarentine’ variety of that fruit. Nuts 
of several sorts besides the chestnut also receive a special mention;® 
so, too, the orchards® of the place and notably its pears.!° Then, 
we hear of distinctive vegetables such as leeks" and beans.” The 
latter rather surprise us in such a Pythogorean sphere of influence. 

Furthermore, our disks may well portray wreaths, oil-flask and 
strigil. Not only did epicures match the Tarentine oil for excellence 
as a food with that of Venafrum itself,"* but the inhabitants seem 
to have kept their depilated skins" sleek with ointments that were 
also made from the olive. When Pyrrhus” landed to help the 
Tarentines, one of his first jobs was to close up their gymnasia and 
public promenades, and to put a stop to their drinking-bouts and 
festivals, since the effeminate populace'® loafed in the baths and 
strolled about, fighting out their country’s battles in talk instead 
of bloodshed. Many slackers left town rather than obey his 
disciplinary measures. 

Of course, the lambs have nothing to do with Demeter Malo- 
phoros,!” but they speak for the region’s greatest commercial glory, 

1 Aelian, Var. Hist. XII, 30. 

Compare the crapulous tale in Val. Max. V, 1, 3; Quintilian, 


» 3, 10. 
‘Ch. Pliny, N.H. XIV, 69. 
4Strab. VI, 3, 2, p. 279. 

5 a ge fertility of Tarentine territory see Serv. on Georg. 2, 197; 4, 125. 

6 

7 Pliny, WE XV, 72. 

8 Pliny, N.H. XV, 90 and 93. 

® Serv. on Georg. 4, 125. 

10 Pliny, N.H. XV, 55 and 61. 

11 Colum. 8, 11; Mart. XIII, 18, 1. 

12 Theophr. ‘de Caus. Plant. iv, 16, 2. 

13 Hor. Od. II, 6, 10. 

14 Athen. xIL, 23, p. 522 D; cf. Ael. De Nat. Anim. XIII, 27. 

16 Plut. Pyrrh. 1 

16 Their ideal not to look forward to living but ob wéd\dew Hin 
Bidva, Athen. IV, 62, p.166F. Cf. Livy, X XIX, 2 9, 

17 As Lenormant conjectured, Gazette Aschéclosiqne “VIL, 1881-1882, 95. 
The epithet i 7 probably to be connected with Obsikultus rather than with Rehaf. 
—_ (Paus. I, 44, 3), Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religiongeschichte, p. 
1179, note 1. 
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the wool from the flocks that browsed along the Galaesus, Martial’s 
pretiosa vellera,: the softest fleeces known to the ancient world.” 
All this may make us a little suspicious about those so-called tongs * 
which appear on so many of the plaques. They often look enough 
like sheep-shears to be so identified. Naturally the presence of 
many distaffs will not surprise us. We need not assign them to 
the Parcae, but rather to Tarentum herself and her inhabitants, as 
we shall see. Among the textiles woven in the local workshops was 
the noted, or, if women did not still display similar revelation- 
garments, I should say, notorious Tarantinidion.* This was, indeed, 
much too light and transparent, Aerrdv diadavés, as Suidas® 
puts it, for us to blame the material of which it was made upon 
any sheep—not even a black one. To secure threads that could 
be woven into something sufficiently indecent and diaphanous to 
content the local taste,’ garment-makers had to resort, not to the 
wool of a sheep, but to the so-called ‘‘ wool of the sea,’’’ the fila- 
ments of the pinna marina,® which the Tarentines are still using to 
manufacture the same sort of delicate textiles.° 

Nor was the pinna marina the most important of the shellfish 
that made and make the Mare Picolo of Tarentum one of the great- 
est fishing-places in the world. Great shell-heaps still bear witness 
to the fame of her purple dye works. The color from the Tarentine 
murex’® rivaled that which came from the shellfish of Tyre itself. 
As a matter of fact, our plaques might appropriately enough be 
dotted all over with creatures of the sea. Fishermen long con- 
stituted the chief population of Tarentum."' They speared the 
tunny with tridents and harpoons in the Ionian Sea, while from the 
waters of six miles of shallow inlet they collected the oyster,'? the 
mussel, the sepia or cuttlefish, the pectines" or scallops, the conch 

1 Mart. XIII, 125; ef. V, 37, 2. 

2 Colum. VII, 4. There are many references to its wool. 

3 If they are tongs, it is worthy of note that Tarentum also had some fame for 
its metal manufacturing, Pliny, V.H. XXXIV, 6, 11. 

rapavrwidiov, the Tapavtivn. 

5 Suid. s.v. 

6 Athen. XIV, 16, Pp. 622 B; Pollux IV, 104; VII, 76; Lucian, Calum. non temere 


credendum esse 16. was worn by courtesans, Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 7. 

7 Tertull., de Pallio 3. 

873 OF Epyov. Suid. s.v. rapavrwidiov. xal diadavés ludriov, 
ob wavrws wopdupotv, &s tiwes bréd\aBov. ottrw Nixdorparos: ‘H dé rd dep 
obv rijs 5% Kal wapripiov apxijs, wepiowdoaca, elra pévra TO 
Tpaxhre mwepiBadroica, rd Hv Trapavrwidiov TE Kal dofevés, udvov 
Kar’ wepadye. In his notes Bernhardy, p. 1034 does not 
see how Lorentz, de Civ. Tarent. (pp. 12, 27) made out that it was manufactured 
from the pinna marina. Hesych. Taparrivey (Nicostrat. com. p. 290): inéarioy 
yuvatkeiov Nerrév, kpwodods txov éx Tod évds 

® Num. Chron. Ser. 3, Vol. [X, 1889, p 

10 Cf. Hor. Ep. I, 1, ‘207; Schol. on Bhi. vr 4, 34; Pliny, N.H. IX, 39, 63. 

1 Arist. Pol. IV, 4, i. It is no wonder that the Tarentine Leonidas composed 
epigrams about them. 

2 Gell. VI, 16, 5. 

18 Hor. Sat. II, 4, 34. 
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and limpets. Ninety-three varieties of fish are still netted in 
enormous numbers, Baedeker tells us, from one of the city’s bridges. 

If I reserve for final mention the honey of Tarentum, which 
Horace lauds as comparable to that produced by the Hymettian 
bees themselves,! and the beeswax which was also celebrated,’ it 
is not because the fact is least in importance among the many I 
have been stressing when my final argument has been made. 

Can we wonder now that the shipping business of Tarentum was 
one of the most extensive of the ancient world?* Listen to Florus:* 
Tarentos, Lacedaemoniorum opus, Calabriae quondam et Apuliae 
totiusque Laconiae caput, cum magnitudine et muris portuque nobilis, 
tum mirabilis situ, quippe in tpsis Hadriani maris faucibus posita in 
omnis terras Histriam, Illyricum, Epiron, Achaiam, Africam, Siciliam 
vela demittit. 

We have now thrown what illumination we could upon our terra- 
cotta plaques from Greek and Latin literature. In view of the 
fact that all of the Tarentine specimens are derived from one manu- 
factory near the agora,’ the town-centre of business, and that so 
many of the designs can be connected with things somewhat peculiar 
to Tarentum, it is strange that apparently nobody has ever thought 
of the possibility that these disks had some utility in trade. 

But it isn’t merely upon these ugly and mysterious objects that 
Greek Taras has eternalized the glory of her products. We have 
an even fuller record of imperishable beauty upon one of the finest 
series of coins* that any Greek or other city ever produced. May 
they not throw an additional light upon the darksome problem of 


a b c d 


Ficure 11.—Corns or TARENTUM. 


our disks which no scientific investigation ought to have ignored? 
Who has not admired those silver pieces with Taras on his playful 
dolphin and the horseman on his always noble steed? And here, 
either as adjuncts to the figures or as symbols in the field, we find 
a large number of the very emblems with which we have been strug- 


1 Hor. Od. II, 6, 14; ef. Varro’s eulogy in Macrob. III, 16, 12. 

2 Nonius 27, s.v. ‘putus’. 

3 The locus classicus on this is Polybius. X, 1, 1. 

4 Florus I, (13) 18, 2. 

5 Pr. p. 68. 

6 The monumental treatise is, of course, that by Sir Arthur J. Evans in the Num. 
Chron. Ser. III, Vol. IX, 1889, pp. 1-228, to which the references in the following 


notes are made. 
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gling. There are altar' and double amphorae (Fig. 11a),? the bow 
in the hand of Taras,’ caduceus,‘ cantharus,® cicada,* club,’ cock,® 
Ionic capital of a column,’ cornspike,'® cornucopiae,'' crescent, 
cuttlefish,’* the distaff,’ constantly with the wool twisted round it in 
a spiral, dolphin," eagle," fillet,!” flower,!* bunch of grapes,'® horn,?® 
leaf,2" the murex shell,” the nymph’s head,” the owl,™ rhyton,* 
scallop shell,* serpent,” star * of six, eight or twelve rays, often 
precisely like what I likened to a rosette or petalled flower, the 
thunderbolt (Fig. 11b),?° even a square tablet (Fig. 11c)*° to relieve us 
of our worst trouble, the torch,*' trident, tunny fish (Fig. 11¢)** and 
wreath. Best of all, perhaps, is our discovery that the wheel- 
cross* and the arrangement of the symbols in the manner of spokes 
find a striking parallel in these coins (Fig. 11d).** Note that the 
cross of the coins is the same treflée or boutonée type that appears on 


the plaques. 
Such is the parallelism between our dischi sacri and the Tarentine 


coins, so far as space allows me to sketch it in words. If any one 
thing in small compass had to stand for Tarentum to a foreign 
trader’s eye, it could be one of these congeries of emblems which we 
have been studying. Stamped upon a waxen seal, or upon a clay 


19. 
2 P. 140, No. 3; p. 141, No. 2, but especially p. 159, No. 7 and pl. VIII, 7 
’ Taras or Phalanthus. See pl. IV, 8 and 12 and often. 
4P. 44, No. 2, Type E and p. 105, Type G. 
’ Plates III, 3 and 11; IV, 1, 2 and 3; [X, 11; X, 5 and others. 
6 P, 178, Type B, No. 2. 
rr. 134, Type D, No. 4. 
8 Pl. VI, 13. 
® Pl. VI, 11; p. 161, No. 1; p. 179, Type D, No. 2 and p. 182, No. 6. 
10 P]. VII, 10; p. 160, No. 5; p. 178, Type C, No. 1, ete. 
1 P}, VITI, 2; IX, 12; X, 1) p. 177, No. 4, ete. 
2 Pl. X, 8; p. 196, Type H, No. 1. 
3 Pl. II, 4; III, 6; X, 7; XI, 4 
14 P], Vi, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10; vs 8: IX, 1; XI, 2 and 13; p. 88, Type A, 2. 
VI, 5, 10; Vu, 8; X 
Pl, VL id: No. 2, 3, 4, ete. 
17 12. 
18 P, Ix’ 9; XI, 14; p. 182, No. 2. 
19 P}., Vii, 3, 12; : vitl, 11, 12; p. 63, Type S; p. 177, No. 10; p. 182, No. 3. 
20 VII, 8 
1 Pl. VI, 5. 
2 Pl. VI, 6; cf. p. 109. 
IX, 6. 
* P. 105, Type F; p. 140, No. 2; p. 162, No. 1-6; p. 163, No. 7; p. 177, No. 8. 
Pl. X, ‘4 and 6. 
26 Pl, II, 3, 5, 9; III, 11; V, 16; X, 1. 
27 Pl, Vi, il; Vill, il; p. 163, ‘No. 7. 
38 Pl. II, 7; Iv, 10, 11; p. 141, No. 2; pl. VIII, 6 and 11. 
29 Pl. V, 3; ct 140, ’No. 3 3; pl. VII, 2. 
30 Pl. IV, 6; X 
Pl. VIil, 13 11; p. 178, Type B, No. 1) p. 183, No. 7. 
Pi. II, 10; 1, 4,7; 1; PX, 11 XI, 3, 4 ete. Sometimes only 
the head a 
Pl. 8; Xi, 3, 6, 8. 
* Pl. III, 13; VII, 6; X, 3; p. 196, Second No. 1 
i is Eckhel, Nummi Veteris ) a p. 32 cannot solve. 
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or gypsum surface, whether in relief or intaglio, the impression 
might be as peculiar to Tarentum as the ill-favored Athena and her 
owl to Athens, the whole Mediterranean world over. 

But we are not through with our problem yet. In these days 
when men are destroying the sacredness of everything holy, I may 
be pardoned if I make our dischi sacri also as profane as possible. 
I suspect that some, possibly many, conceivably all of those figures 
are really the symbol-signatures of Tarentine merchants or officials.! 
It is not difficult to show that some of the objects on the Tarantine 
money mean that and nothing more. 

In Sir Arthur Evans’ epoch-making classification of the Tarentine 
‘‘horsemen,’’? we find the following instances assembled. On a coin 
inscribed with the partly abbreviated name of Apollonius,* Apollo’s 
namesake, the shield of the rider bears as its device a rayed, solar 
emblem.‘ Another telltale type is that of a magistrate AEQN, 
whose own emblem must be the lion passant that figures below the 
dolphin on the same piece with his name.’ Another official signa- 
ture, OAYMITTIS, is accompanied by the wreath of an Olympionika.® 
It is, therefore, more than probable that this was his family-badge 
as a play upon his name. Then there is AAIMAXO& with his type 
parlant in the form of a galloping rider, bearing a torch, dais, as in 
a Lampadedromia.’ May we not, therefore, identify this as his 
signet signature? Similarly the constant association of an anchor 
with the coin-signature APIZTI= leads to the conclusion that this 
would be the impression on his seals. A badge that looks curiously 
like the figure on our plaques which we have guessed to be a leaf 
is the flower that Taras holds on the drachms and didrachms signed 
by FHPAKAHTO8.® Conceivably, at any rate, it was that gentle- 
man’s private signet figure. HI=TIAPXO signs his money with his 
name and a bunch of grapes,” a prototype of our anti-Volsteads. 
Another Tarentine APIS TOKPATHS couples his name with the rep- 
resentation of a term, perhaps his family signuwm. Nor can we 


1 Abh. Berl. Akad. 1874, Curtius, ‘Wappengebrauch und Wappenstil im Alter- 
thum,’ p. 96. 

2 Num. Chron. 1889, pp. 1-228. 

3 ATIOAAQN[IOZ]. 

‘Op. cit. p. 174. Of course, punning allusions are often found on Roman 
brick-stamps: a M. Rutilius Lupus chooses to accompany his name with a wolf; 
a Tien Stephanus appears with a wreath, etc. C.J.L. XV, 19-20, etc. 

cit. pp. 26, 174, 175 ean 272-235 B.c.), pl. IX, 4. 

Op. cit. pp. 26 ‘and i74, p 1. X, 3. 

7 Op. cit. pp. 26 and 174, on 188-189. 

8 Op. cit. pp. 26 and 167, note 200, pl. IX, 1. (Period 272-235 B.c.) 

. cit. pp. 26, 167, Note 200 and 175, pl. IX, 9and XI,14. Cf. p. 182, No. 2. 
er this flower is the famous “hyacinth” of the Hyacinthian Apollo story 
must remain undiscussed here. The cult had been brought from the mother-city of 
Sparta. In general consult Roscher s.v. 2764 and especially 
the _ de Luynes in the Annal. dell’ Inst. II, pp. 237 ff. ‘and Panofka, op. cit. 
p. 3 
© Op. cit. pp. 26, 174, 177, No. 10 and p. 182, No. 3. 
u Op. cit. p. 174, pl. Ix, 11. (Period 272-235.) 
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be surprised if NIKOKPATHS displays a palm branch in the hand 
of his horseman.’ If I stop here, it is in order not to exhaust my 
‘reader’s patience; for I have not yet exhausted the list.? 

Now, even confining myself to the readily accessible inscrip- 
tions’ on terra-cotta vessels, if I may resort to a later date, I can 
easily adduce the same sort of emblems connected with Greek 
names that we have been noting on the coins upon a purely com- 
mercial article. It is hard to believe that they are arbitrarily 
chosen manufacturer’s marks; it is more natural to think that they 
are the personal insignia of individuals. Thus, the jars of Thasos 
displayed such attributes in the impressions of the seals that are 
stamped into their clay as the lyre,‘ amphora,> dolphin,’ palm,’ 
caduceus,® female head,’ crab,!° herm," leaf,!? bee** and club.“ 
Upon the jars of Rhodes we find stamped, not only many of these, 
but also other parallels to what we find on our disks and on the 
Tarentine coins. Of course, for the island’s name we frequently 
find the rose as a type parlant,” but then we have besides such 
emblems as stars,’* the sun,” trident,'® cornucopia,’® wreath” and 
grapes.2"_ Cnidian ware again extends our list of parallels with its 
ivy leaf,” thunderbolt,” altar,‘ dolphin,® and ear of grain,” although 
the commoner devices there are the anchor, oar, trident, caduceus 
or some part of a ship, all of which recall, as do the similar figures 
on Tarantine products, the great maritime interests that character- 
ized the place. We can even find the symbol of the open hand 


1 Op. cit. pl. TX, 14. 

? Op. cit. p. 174, instances IOP for IOPKA®, dialectic for AOPKA® with a deer for 
the symbol. 

* Dumont, Inscriptions Céramiques, is my source. There are often many cases 
of the same impression, though I cite but one. For the use of figures of plants 
and animals on signet gems I need hardly refer specifically to the instances in 
Imhoof-Blumer und Keller, Tier und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen. 

4 Op. cit. p. 61, No. 5, pl. IV, 13. 

5 Op. cil. p. 61, No. 6, pl. VI, 14. 

6 Op. cit. p. 62, No. 15, pl. IV, 22. 

7 Op. cit. p. 63, No. 18, pl. VI, 16. 

* Op. cit. p. 64, No. 26. 

9 Op. cit. p. 65, No. 29, pl. V, 26. 

10 Op. cit. . 68, No. 48, pl. IV, 6. 

1 Op. cit. p. 71, No. 72, pl. IV, 19. 

2 Op. cit. p. 72, No. 81, pl. vil, 12. 

13 Op. cit. p. 73, No. 89. 

4 Op. cit. p. 74, No. 114, pl. VI, 7. 

16 Op. cit. p. 80, No. 25. 

16 Op. cit. p. 82, No. 

it. p. 84, No. 
. 95, No. 
. 103, No. ‘ 
. 111, No. 
. 119, No. 
. 145, No. 19. 
. 155, No. 81. 
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q 
Op. cit. p. 196, No. 325. 4 
% Op. cit. p. 246, No. 6. 
26 Op. cit. p. 279, No. 45°. 
27 Op. cit. pl. IX, 3. 
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among these signet figures and, curiously enough, a parallel! for 
the mysterious figure 8 of our terra-cotta plaques. For the instances 
which I have given I had to sift the collections of Dumont in his 
Inscriptions Céramiques de Gréce. An article in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies? supplements his corpus and gives me from the 
amphorae of Antiparos once more ® the familiar bunch of grapes* 
and also the crescent.* 

But, you may say, while wine-dealers of Thasos, Rhodes, Cnidus,® 
etc. may have used their picture-signatures for trade purposes, 
that does not prove a similar practice for Tarentum.® Well, if 
evidence for about the close of the fourth century, which I take it, 
is about the date of our disks, evidence coming from Tarentum’s 
own colony of Heraclea, will serve also for the usages of the mother- 
city, perhaps, any lingering doubts will disappear. In the Greek 
inscriptions on the Tabulae Heracleenses’? each man’s name is 
prefixed with the statement of his family-badge, and I leave it to 
you whether it does not read quite like our tabulations of the 
devices upon the Tarentine disks and of the figures represented on 
the coins. Here is the way they * run: 


flower or flowers = 4v@euov or &vOeua 
bunch of grapes = Borpus 
caduceus = KapvKevov 
trident = Opivat 
capital of column 

a hand or a foot =vyviov 

ship’s beak = €uBodos 
shield 

tripod = Tpirous 
leathern thongs = shatpwrijpes ® 
wash-basin = 
chest or coffer = kiBwrvov 


My tentative conclusion, then, is that our Tarentine disks may 


1 Op. cit. pl. XIV, 58. 

2 Vol. VI, p. 192. 

3 VI, p. 193, No. 1 and No. 5. 

4VI, p. 193, No. 4. 

5 For connections of Cnidus and Taras see Herod. III, 138. 

6 Tarentum was never a pottery centre, H. B. Walters, Hist. of Anc. Pottery, 
II, p. 486; cf. I, p. 85. 

7 C.I.G. Il 5774-5775. 

® The editor, p. 710, argues that since the same gens has several symbols for its 
different members, these must be family insignia. The xSdérwv or box is set 
down for both of the sons of Philotas, Bormion and Arcas. See on this Num. 
Chron., Ser. III, Vol. TX, p. 25, Note 41. 

9 We wonder ‘whether these leathern thongs or latchets may not be what we 
surmised were fillets among the devices of the plaques. 
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be a sort of compound seal, a composite of signets,' peculiar in its 
design to Tarentum, used for commercial purposes and recognized 
as Tarentine in every maritime city, Pompeii, Pozzuoli or any other 
that you choose, quite as a souvenir bearing the representation of 
the Colosseum will now stand for Rome the whole world over. 
Pressed in the wax of Tarentum or upon a seal of clay or gypsum, 
concave or convex,” it matters little which, the crude pictures® 
symbolized the social and religious life of the place as well as its 
fauna and flora, upon many a bale and jar‘ for any man who had 
eyes to see or a Greek imagination to fancy—no rudimental faculty 
like our own, as perhaps alas! I for one have exemplified in my 
own paper. 

As for the plaques in relief,® they may have been used as negatives 
for the moulds, or stamped their impress as an intaglio on the wax, 
or may even have been merely attached to merchandise. It is, in 
fact, this last explanation that one is tempted to offer for certain 
small, flat disks* from our same city of Taranto, which have also 
puzzled their finders. These are stamped with just what one might 
expect to see figured on a signet ring and are perforated like many 
of our dischi sacri, so that they could receive a cord.’ 

Finally, we may say a few words about the mechanics of these 
sealings. Signets seem to be among the oldest monumental objects 
in the world. Already in literature Herodotus® tells us of the 
adhesive clay, the yf onuarrpis, and Aristophanes® of the little 
cases, xéyxat, that were sometimes affixed to protect this brittle 
sealing-earth.'° 

Far back in Mycenaean times, as, for instance, the excavations in 
eastern Crete, at Kato Zakro, indicate," merchants seem to have 


1 Since the delivery of this paper at New Haven before the Archaeological 
Institute of America, my colleague, Professor W. N. Bates, has made the ingenious 
suggestion to me that a business-house might keep such a composite representation 
of their clients’ signet-figures for ready reference in identifying their seals. 

2 It would be natural to hang them up when not in use. This accountsfor some 
of them having handles and holes. 

* The economy of employing pictographs instead of the careful lettering of a 
name must have appealed to the ancient to an extent not justified today. 

‘We must not forget that the wifo were often comparable in size to our 
hogsheads (H. B. Walters, Hist. of Ancient Poltery, I, p. 151), and none of our 
disks would be too large to stamp clay or plaster that served to stopper or close 
them. 

5 Of course, inscriptional stamps may have their lettering either sunk or in 
relief. Babelon-Blanchet, Cat. des Bronzes, Nos. 2329, 2339, 2346. 

6 J.H.S. VII, 1886, P- 41 f.; Gazette Archéologique, VII, p. 166. 

7 It may not 'be a wil guess that those stam with the Greek for “‘half-obol’’ 
were attached by custom-house officers who had exacted that amount of a! or 
some other fee. I cannot subscribe to the theory enunciated in J.H.S. IV, 1883, 
p. 157. For the method of attachment compare Abh. Berl. Akad. 1874, Curtius, 
“Wa pengebrauch und Wappenstil,’ p. 89. 

erod. IT, 38. 
Anstoph. 
10 ed were using cretula, terra sigillata in Roman times, Cic. in Verr. IV, 


26, 5 
in THs. XXI, p. 339, XXII, p. 76; R. M. Burrows, The Discoveries in Crete, p. 26. 
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sealed their goods. R. M. Dawkins in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens’ tells us just how they stoppered their jars with 
clay? and then stamped it with signet-figures, which anticipate 
those which we have been studying. On one of them, indeed, we 
find nine impressions’ of a lentoid gem; for even then the number 
of sealings seems to have been of some importance. Of later 
examples, there is a cake of gypsum from the neck of an amphora 
impressed with the word ix@is and with two numerals.‘ 

But the clearest light upon the manner in which mercantile seals 
might be made comes from discoveries during the excavations that 
Hogarth, Grenfell and Hunt conducted in 1895-1896 on the site 
of Karanis in the Fayum.’ In a Roman house of about 150 a.p. 
there were found clay-sealings, some from the mouths of bottles, 
others from the sides of wooden boxes of which they still showed 
the mark of the cord-fasteners, others that had sealed parcels which 
apparently had been wrapt in papyrus. Although Nile mud is 
hardly a choice material to receive the impress of an intaglio, seals 
showing the busts of deities and symbols, such as a ram, a crescent 
and a vulture, are discernable.- The parallelism of some of the 
devices with contemporary coin types was notable, as it is in our 
present problem.® 

Finally, even among my few examples I should instance a hemi- 
spherical clay sealing of the second century of our era from Egypt, 
which is now in the British Museun,,’ since it carries eight impres- 
sions of signet gems and still displays on its flat side traces of some 
textile fabric and the incisions caused by cords, with pieces of the 
strings still in them. 

In any case where it was essential to protect an official document 
or to make many individuals responsible for its contents, multiple 
sealing would serve a useful purpose. The Greeks, indeed, had 
the worst possible reputation for tampering with seals and for other 
official dishonesty. Best known, of course, is their arraignment by 
Polybius:® “Greek statesmen, if entrusted with a single talent, 
though safeguarded by ten checking-clerks, as many seals, and 
twice as many witnesses, yet cannot be induced to keep faith.” 
There was, then, a perpetual motive for gathering together such a 


1 XVI, p. 10. 

2? The method is probably described in literature in a passage in Petron, 114; 
adlatae sunt amphorae vitreae diligenter gypsatae quarum in cervicibus pittacia erant 
—s cum eo titulo: Falernum opimianum annorum centum. Cf. Hor. Od. III, 
8, 9 ff. 

’ Compare Brit. Mus. Guide to the Exhib. Illustrating Gr. and Roman Life, p. 166. 

4 J.HS. IV, 1883, p. 158. 

5 B.S.A. XVI, pp. 290-291, H. B. Walters. 

J.HS. XXVI, 1906, p. 39. 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. of Terra-cottas, p. 443, E 93. 

8 Cf. Demosthenes XXVIII, 5=837; C.J.A. Suppl. 104*, 39-40; Foucart, B.C.H. 
XIII, 1889, pp. 451 f.; C.7.G. 3137, 87-88. 

® Polybius, VI, 56. 
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congeries of emblems as appears upon our disks. Their precise use 
whether as a seal, or as a sort of trademark, or what you will, being 
no Oedipus, I dare not divine. That it was neither religious nor 
superstitious but rather secular, I hope that I have made more 
than probable. 


Watton Brooxs McDANIEL 
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THE TRADITION OF ANTENOR AND ITS HISTORICAL 
POSSIBILITY 

“Tam primum omnium satis constat Troia capta in ceteros saevitum esse Troianos: 
duobus, Aeneae Antenorique, et vetusti iure hospitii et quia pacis reddendaeque 
Helenae semper ‘auctores fuerunt, omne ius belli Achivos abstinuisse; casibus deinde 
varits Antenorem cum multitudine Enetum, qui seditione ex Paphlagonia pulsi et 
sedes et ducem rege Pylaemene ad Troiam amisso quaerebant, venisse in intimum maris 
Hadriatici sinum, Euganeisque, qui inter mare Alpesque incolebant, pulsis, Enetos 
Trotanosque eas tenuisse terras. Et in quem primum egressi sunt locum Troia voca- 
tur, pagoque inde Troiano nomen est: gens universa Veneti appellati.’’—Liv. I, 1. 


AmoneG the minor cruelties of fate there is, perhaps, none more 
unkind than to be assigned the réle of companion to a celebrity and 
to fill the part of amicable shadow to a better advertised or possibly 
more brilliant associate. Fidus Achates, Patroclus, Pylades, to a 
great extent submerge their own individuality in that of their com- 
panions. A somewhat similar lot has befallen Antenor, who set out 
with Aeneas after the Trojan War and whose adventures are summed 
up by Livy in the brief phrase “‘ various vicissitudes,” while the tale 
of Aeneas has filled more pages than one would venture to guess. 

The predominant importance of Aeneas in the history of Italy has 
overshadowed his colleague who, however, deserves to be rescued 
from comparative oblivion and to be cleared of the accusation which 
transformed the discreet old hero of the Iliad, the respectable 
and surely congenial companion of the pious Aeneas, into a traitor 
and launched him with tarnished reputation on his further ad- 
ventures. Aeneas, too, was smirched by the same scandal; evi- 
dently it was inconceivable that anyone could have escaped from 
Troy without treachery, and the friendliness of Antenor towards 
Menelaus and Odysseus as ambassadors of the Greeks, his chivalrous 
appreciation of the qualities of his enemy Odysseus, his gentle man- 
ner towards Helen, his advice to restore her to the Greeks, were 
interpreted by later writers to mean that Antenor could not have 
been loyal to the Trojan cause. Indeed, the story that a leopard’s 
skin was hung upon the door of Antenor in order that the Greeks 
might spare his house had become so much the current version that 
it was represented by Polygnotus in his ‘‘ Destruction of Troy” at 
Delphi? 

But there is not a suggestion of this in Homer’s charming picture 
of the sage seated upon the tower at the Scaean gate among the 
elders who ‘‘had now ceased from battle for old age, yet were they 

1 Strabo, XIII, 1, 53. 

2 Paus. X, 27, 2. 
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right good orators, like grasshoppers that in a forest sit upon a tree 
and utter their lily-like voice.’’! 

A kind of rejuvenation is implied by Livy, for the leader of a 
wholesale migration of a people in search of new homes in a distant 
land can hardly have been a very old person far beyond the fighting 
age. In other respects Livy’s Antenor is much like Homer’s and 
escaped the severity of the Greeks because of the ancient tie of 
hospitality and the advice to restore Helen and bring about peace, in 
both of which he is closely associated with Aeneas.? This, too, is in 
accord with Homer, who tells how two of Antenor’s sons, “‘Arche- 
lochus and Acamas, well skilled in all the ways of war,” accompanied 
Aeneas, leader of the Dardanians.* Thus there was a close connec- 
tion between Aeneas and Antenor from the earliest times of which we 
have any record, and Livy is not whitewashing the founder of his 
native Patavium when he presents him as an eminently respectable 
character. 

But although Antenor himself was too old to take part in the 
fighting, he was well represented by his sons, several of whom dis- 
tinguished themselves and fell in their country’s cause. Homer 
mentions eleven, and in a few words individualizes each: Helicaon, 
who had married Laodice, the fairest of Priam’s daughters;‘ the in- 
separable Archelochus and Acamas, the former of whom “no coward, 
nor born of cowards, but brother of horse-taming Antenor, or a 
child, for he most clearly favoureth his house,” was slain by Ajax 
and was avenged by his brother, young Acamas, like unto the im- 
mortals, who “ boasting terribly,” slew Promachus,’ and after having 
escaped from Peneleus fell a prey to the spear of Meriones.6 Ajax 
claimed another victim in Laodamas, leader of the foot-men,’ while 
Demoleon, ‘brave stemmer of battle,” fell pierced in the temples 
through his bronze-cheeked helmet by the spear of Achilles.2 Noble 
Agenor, a princely man and strong, fared better against Achilles, for 
he fought him like a leopardess going forth from a deep thicket, 
standing his ground till he put Achilles to the proof, and when his 
spear which struck the greave of Achilles with a terrible noise 
bounded back and Achilles rushed at him, Apollo shrouded him in a 
mist and took his place.? By his courageous resistance of Achilles, 
Troy was for the time being saved from capture by the Achaeans; 
Agenor had earlier gathered with the chiefs, Hector and Aeneas, and 
his two brothers, Polybus and Acamas, ready to meet the onslaught of 
the Greeks.'"® Of Polybus we know nothing further, while another 
son, Laodocus, a stalwart warrior, is mentioned only as the form 

1 Jl. II, 150 ff. 6 Jl. XVI, 342-344. 

Liv. I, 1. 7 Jl. XV, 516-517. 

3 Ji. II, 819-823; XII, 99-100. 8 Jl. XX, 395 ff. 


«71. Ill, 122-124; Paus. X, 26, 3. XXI, 545 ff. 
671. XIV, 463-489. 10 Jl. XI, 59-60. 
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under which Athene appeared to Pandarus.' Still another son, 
Coon the eldest, had wounded Agamemnon,? but sacrificed his own 
life in trying to rescue his brother Iphidamas,’ who in certain respects 
is the most interesting of the sons of Antenor. 

No less striking is the picture of Antenor’s wife, Theano, the fair- 
cheeked priestess of Athene, going to the temple with the robe which 
she laid on the knees of the beauteous-haired Pallas with the prayer 
that Diomedes might be laid low, and with the promise of rich 
sacrifice ‘‘if thou wilt have mercy on the city and the Trojans’ wives 
and little children.’”” Kind and tender-hearted, she brought up 
Pedaeus, Antenor’s bastard son, carefully like to her own children, 
and was beautiful as well as good. She was the daughter of Cisseus, 
king in Thrace, and it was to his grandfather that Iphidamas had 
been sent when a child to be reared in the king’s hall in that land rich 
in soil, the mother of sheep. Not even the king’s daughter for bride 
could keep him there, for he started at the first news of the coming of 
the Achaeans, with twelve ships that followed after him. These he 
left in Percote, but went himself by land to Ilios, and there he was 
the first to encounter Agamemnon, who furiously, like a lion, smote 
his neck with the sword and unstrung his limbs.* 

It seems almost incredible that in the face of actions like these on 
the part of Antenor’s sons, Antenor himself could ever have been 
perverted into a traitor capable of betraying the city for whose sake 
he had lost so much, but in the course of time accretions and in- 
consistencies had been added to the story. In the painting in the 
Lesche at Delphi, Theano appears with her children, Glaucus and 
Eurymachus, otherwise unknown, while to Antenor is given a 
daughter, Crino, who carries a baby in herarms. Pausanias depicts 
the members of the family group as sorrowful, while servants load a 
coffer and other goods on the back of an ass.’ This was at any rate 
a more comfortable way of moving than that adopted by Aeneas, 
and it suggests a dignified and decent exit even if not a cheerful one. 

Homer makes no connection between Antenor and the Eneti of 
Paphlagonia, who were still under the leadership of Pylaemenes in 
the Iliad,’ but Livy is closer to Strabo’s version which states that the 
Eneti, when they lost their leader, crossed to Thrace . . . and 
reached Venetia, and that according to some, Antenor and his sons 
took part in the migration and settled at the head of the Adriatic.® 


1 Jl. IV, 87. 

2 Jl. XIX, 53; Paus. V, 19, 1 (on Chest of Cypselus). 

Jl, XI, 248-263. 

4 Jl, VI, 298 ff.; V, 69-71. 

5 Vergil, Aen. V, 535-538; X, 705 and Serv. ad loc., make Hecuba a daughter of 
Cisseus, a further connection between Troy and Thrace. 

¢ Jl. XI, 221-246. 

7 Paus. X, 27, 2. 

8 Jl. II, 850-851. 

® Strabo, XII, 3, 8. 
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The most generally accepted modern view is that these two far- 
separated areas are associated merely because of the chance resem- 
blance of the names, and Dr. Leaf thinks that there was no tribe of 
Eneti, but that & 'Everdy is local rather than tribal and may be 
derived from a town called ’Everai or ’Everoi.' 

If for the present we lay aside the question of who were the Veneti 
of Italy and what connection they may have had with others of a 
similar name, we may get some light on the subject by tracing the 
later history of Antenor and, if possible, the route which he took to 
Italy. Livy does not help us here. All we learn from him is that 
Antenor and Aeneas followed different paths after the sack of the 
city ; that is, in the hazy period of the Dark Ages when the transition 
from the Bronze to the Iron Age was taking place, at a time when the 
VI city, or Mycenean Troy, was a smoking ruin and the VII city of 
the Early Lron Age had scarcely come into being. 

Is it possible to reconstruct the route which Antenor may have 
taken? The literary evidence suggests little beyond the story that 
he arrived in Italy, near the head of the Adriatic, and does not de- 
termine whether he came by land or by sea. According to one 
version the sons of Antenor went to Cyrene,? but this is not said of 
Antenor himself. Servius tells us that Antenor came with his wife, 
Theano, and his sons, Helicaon and Polydamas, and other compan- 
ions, to Illyria, and having been involved in war by the Euganei and 
King Veleso, he was victorious and founded the city of Padua.* Livy 
says that when the Heneti and Trojans reached Italy they expelled 
the Euganei, who dwelt between the sea and the Alps, and took pos- 
session of the country.‘ Antenor and his followers, then, were not 
pioneers settling in wild country among barbarous tribes and bring- 
ing civilization for the first time to that district, but like Aeneas in 
Latium they found other peoples established and contended with 
them for possession of the land. Unlike Aeneas and his Trojans 
who according to tradition, fused with the earlier inhabitants and 
formed the Latins, the companions of Antenor are said to have driven 
out the Euganei and taken over their territory. History is full of 
instances where one tribe or race is stated to have been expelled or 
even exterminated by the newcomers, but the complete wiping out 
or displacement of a people is a thing which seldom happens in fact. 
Massacres and butcheries are fortunately the exception rather than 
the rule, and in this case the Euganei were merely expelled, and there 
is no reason to believe that they all went away leaving none to live 
under the new masters. Probably some of the Euganei remained 
behind when the majority were pushed northwards and westwards 
towards Lake Garda, Iseo and the country north of Brescia, where 


1 Leaf, Troy, pp. 285-287. 3 Serv. ad Aen. I, 242. 
2 Pindar, Pyth. V, 83. 4 Liv. I, 1. 
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the names of the Trumpilini and Camunni survived in the valleys.' 
Excavations testify to a varied population in northeastern Italy, 
interpreted by some as the Euganei and their conquerors, the 
Veneti. Livy’s narrative indicates that Veneti and Trojans shared 
in this conquest, since the whole people was known by the former 
name, while the place of landing was called Troy, as was the tradition 
about Aeneas, and the canton was called Trojan. 

Is Livy merely proceeding along conventional lines and making 
the hero of his own district a sort of double of Aeneas, or can we 
really find any trace of Trojan connections in the northern part of 
Italy? Can we link the civilization of Troy with that which ex- 
tends around the head of the Adriatic and branches into the two 
peninsulas, the Italian and the Balkan, on both sides of the sea? I 
believe that we can, and that a careful study of the places where re- 
mains of a similar character occur will suggest the route Antenor 
may have taken, and will show that Livy’s account reflects a true 
happening which passed into the tradition he relates. 

A puzzling question is why Livy does not connect Antenor with 
his own Padua, as has been done by others,? since it offered him an 
excellent chance to claim as long and distinguished an ancestry for 
his city as for Rome itself. There is no suggestion in Livy that 
Antenor was a family skeleton in spite of Servius’s comment that 


Livy regards him as a Trojan traitor; Servius has absolutely no 
ground for laying the responsibility at Livy’s door, wherever the 
story may have arisen. But when to this day the tomb of Antenor 
is exhibited as one of the sights of Padua,* Livy’s reticence on the 
point is extraordinary. 


The connection of Antenor with Padua was observed into im- 
perial times. Games which were celebrated every thirty years in 
his honor ‘ are said by Tacitus to have been instituted by Antenor 
himself, the fugitive from Troy. 

. The traditional text calls them ludis cetastis and everyone agrees 
that cetastis is corrupt. Of the attempted emendations® the only 
possible one seems to me caestatis, ‘‘games of the cestus.’”’ This 
type of boxing match was exceedingly popular among the Greek 
and Trojan heroes, and the descriptions by Homer, Apollonius 
Rhodius, Theocritus and Vergil® are admirably illustrated by the 
scenes on the bronze repoussé cistae and situlae from this vicinity 
which show the contestants equipped for the struggle while the 


1 Pliny, N.H. III, 20, 133-134. 

2 Serv. ad Aen. I, 242. 

3 See e.g. C. Foligno, Padua (Mediaeval Towns), pp. 177-178 and illustration 
on p. 27. 

4Tac. Ann. XVI, 21; Dio Cass. LXIT, 26. 

5 See Furneaux, Tac. Ann. ad loc.; or Oxford text. 

6 Jl. XXIII, 653-699; Arg. Il, 25-97; Aen. V, 361-484. 
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prize, generally a helmet, is placed in the foreground.'' One reason 
for the death of Thrasea Paetus at the hands of Nero was that he had 
assisted at these games in his native Padua but absented himself 
from the Juvenalia at Rome. Tacitus’s statement that Thrasea had 
also performed in the habit of a tragedian suggests that jealousy of 
Paetus may have had as much influence with Nero as mere indigna- 
tion at Paetus’s supposed indifference. 

The literary evidence may be summed up as follows: Homer’s 
Antenor is a wise old man with friendly connections with the Greeks, 
associated in cordial relations with Aeneas, and the father of many 
sons who fell for Troy. His wife was a Thracian and one of his sons 
was brought up at the court of his maternal grandfather. 

Livy tells no details of Antenor’s early history except to couple 
him with Aeneas as the recipient of good treatment from the Greeks 
which enabled them to escape from Troy. He adds that Antenor 
passed through various vicissitudes, reached the head of the Adriatic 
with the Heneti of Paphlagonia, whose leader he had become, ex- 
pelled the Euganei, took the country, and that the place where they 
first landed was called Troy, the canton named Trojan, but the 
nation in general called Veneti. 

Vergil’s Antenor comes up the Illyrian coast past the Liburnians 
to the gulf’s head and beyond the springs of Timavus. He builds 
Patavium for the Trojans, thus giving them a place and name.? 
Servius adds Antenor’s wife and two sons to the party, and calls 
the king of the Euganei Veleso. He says it was not Illyria nor 
Liburnia, but Venetia, which Antenor held, while Strabo tells 
us that Antenor and his four sons, with the surviving Heneti, 
are said to have escaped into Thrace, and thence into Henetica on 
the Adriatic. 

Antenor’s connection with Italy is post-Homeric; he reaches there 
from the head of the Adriatic either by land or sea along the coast of 
Illyria. Presumably there were two routes he might have taken 
from Thrace, either via the Danube valley or across the mountains to 
the Illyrian coast. Before considering the geographical possibilities, 
it may be as well to take a brief glance at the remains in northeastern 
Italy in order that we may recognize them if they occur along the 
route. 

The district in northeastern Italy known as Venetia is scarcely 
capable of exact definition, since its boundaries varied at different 
times. 

Even in the days of recorded history it belonged successively to 
the Veneti, the Cisalpine Gauls and the X Region of Augustus, while 


1 Bertrand et Reinach, Les Celtes dans les vallées du Pé et du Danube, pp. 112- 
116; figs. 69, 72, 74. 
2 Aen. I, 242-248. 
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tradition has already indicated a very mixed population for an earlier 
date. 

Border towns are spoken of as belonging now to the Veneti, now to 
the Gauls, Rhaetians or Euganei, and the river boundaries are vari- 
ously stated as extending from somewhere about the Adige on the 
west to the Formio or the Timavus on the east.! 

In prehistoric times the frontiers were doubtless as uncertain as 
our information, and it is futile to try to cireumscribe too exactly the 
habitat of a people who were constantly at war with their neighbors. 
With the coming of the Gauls the Veneti remained like an island in a 
sea of Gallic tribes and were included in Cisalpine Gaul. Roman 
colonies of the third and second centuries B.c. doubtless added an- 
other element to the population. 

Under Augustus Regio X included Venetia and Istria. The as- 
sociation of Venetia with the territory to the east around the head of 
the Adriatic rather than with the western territory held by the Gallic 
tribes appears to rest on a sound racial as well as geographical basis, 
for the Veneti were incessantly fighting with their neighbors the 
Gauls, and although in the course of time they became almost in- 
distinguishable from them in respect to customs and dress, they pre- 
served their own language. They sometimes took the side of the 
Romans against the Gallic tribes of the Cisalpine area and appear to 
have been rather more advanced than some of their neighbors, for 
Livy speaks of the importance of Patavium in 302 and contrasts the 
Veneti with their contemporaries the Illyrians, Liburnians and 
Istrians, ‘“‘gentes ferae et magna ex parte latrociniis maritimis in- 
fames.”’ 

It is almost hopeless to attempt to solve the problem of the race of 
the very ancient Veneti on the basis of the similarity of their name 
with those of peoples elsewhere. A strange combination of Greeks 
and Trojans might easily be postulated for central New York State 
with its Troy and Ilion, its Ithaca and Syracuse, if we were otherwise 
ignorant of its history. 

Of the Paphlagonian Eneti we have already spoken, and other 
people named Veneti lived near the Baltic region. Still better 
known are the Gaulish Veneti in Armorica against whom Caesar 
fought. Peoples named Veneti may in the Early Iron Age have 
spread northward from the Hallstatt area along the amber route to 
the Baltic, westward across Gaul, and southward into Italy, since 
there is a certain resemblance among these culture areas, but any 


1 Pliny, N.H. III, 18, 126-128; 19, 129-132; Strab. V, 1. See also Nissen 
Ital. Landeskunde, I, pp. 488-493; II, Pt. I, pp. 211-225; Smith, Dict. of Greek and 
Rom. Geog., s.v. ‘ Venetia.’ 

2 Polyb. II, 17. 

3 Liv. X, 2. 
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element common to them all must have become considerably 
modified by the tribes with whom they came into contact. 

The ancients had their own views as to the origin of the Veneti. 
Strabo believed them to be Gauls akin to those whom Caesar had 
met on the borders of the ocean, and who invaded Italy, but he ex- 
presses his personal opinion with a certain reserve;' while Polybius 
says their civilization is much the same, but their language entirely 
different. Herodotus calls them an Illyrian tribe, and connects 
them with the Illyrians on the other side of the Adriatic.2 The 
resemblance between the Venetic and Illyrian languages* would be 
another point in favor of associating the Veneti with the Illyrians 
rather than with the Gauls. 

The supposed relationship between the Adriatic Veneti and 
Homer’s Paphlagonian Eneti might be explained by the hypothesis 
that both were Thracians or Illyrians whom migrations had scattered 
to Asia Minor and to Italy. The commonly accepted view of migra- 
tions of Phrygians and other tribes to Asia Minor where they formed 
a considerable element in the Troad and elsewhere makes a Thracian 
migration to Paphlagonia entirely within the bounds of possibility. 

Pliny says the Veneti were of Trojan race and quotes Cato as his 
authority for the statement.‘ Certainly the Trojans were of very 
mixed stock and a good share of European blood went to their 
making. 

On the basis of the literary statements alone there is plenty of 
evidence regarding their customs and career to differentiate the 
Veneti from their neighbors. The archaeological remains as well 
as certain ethnological survivals to this day® point to the same con- 
clusion. 

The persistence of their own language is supplemented by a certain 
permanence of racial characteristics that survived the successive in- 
vasions which the territory of the Veneti experienced. Livy points 


1 Strabo, IV, 

2 Hdt. L 196; te "Arbois de Jubainville, Les premiers habitants de l’ Europe, I, p. 
301. 

3 Piganiol, Essai sur les origines de Rome, p. 78, and particularly n. 8 

4 Pliny, N.H. III, 19, 130. 

5 Their importance in the amber trade, giving rise to the identification of the Po 
with the Eridanus of northern Europe; the sale of daughters by auction to the 
suitor bidding highest (Hdt. I, 196); fondness for black garments called mourning 
for Phaethon (Scymn. Ch. 396); their success in horse-breeding, said by Strabo to 
be the cause of their claim of descent from Antenor and the ‘ ‘horse-training Tro- 
jans” (V, 212, 215). This last pursuit is thought by some to be the result of the 
conquests of Diony sius of Syracuse who kept a stud in the Po valley (Nissen, op. 
cit. I, p. 490). Against this view see the reference to Venetic horsemen as victors 
at Oly mpia in the seventh century (Aleman in Bergk, P.L.G. III, 834; Piganiol, 
op. cit. p. 222, n. 5). 

® Dottin, Les anciens peuples de l’Europe, p. 234; Ripley, Races of Europe, pp. 
257-258; Semple, ‘The Barrier Boundary of ‘the Mediterranean Basin and Its 
Northern Breaches as Factors in History,’ Annals of the Asso. of American Geog- 
raphers, V, p. 46. 
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out that they were immune from Etruscan rule which was so wide- 
spread “excepto Venetorum angulo,’’* but their isolation from in- 
fluences moving in a northerly direction did not save them from in- 
vasions and influences which came from the opposite quarter.’ 
Yet in spite of this, the people of Venetia have always exhibited local 
characteristics, as the Venetian school of painting shows. The love 
of color, of the picturesque and the dramatic which we associate with 
the Venetians of the Renaissance were already foreshadowed in the 
pages of Livy.® 

The remains in Venetia and Gaul in the Early Iron Age are by no 
means identical, but affinities with Illyria are more clearly marked, 
since both are offshoots from the Hallstatt civilization which forked 
southwards on either side of the Adriatic. The remains of the Early 
Iron Age in Italy fall into distinct groups separated from each other 
partly through geographical reasons, and partly because of the dif- 
ferent history of the areas. The contrast between northern and 
southern Italy evident as early as the neolithic period continues 
through the Bronze and Iron Ages. In a word: the connections of 
the south are with the Mediterranean, of the north with the Alpine 
districts. Central Italy—Latium and especially Etruria—under- 
went a different development, the result largely of foreign influence 
which reached them through commerce and the importation of 
various objects. 

Outstanding local differences demarcate the northwestern or 
Golasecca tombs® from the civilization of Bologna® or that of 
Este.’ It is this last area, Atestine or Venetian, which particularly 
concerns us. The three periods which correspond respectively to 
the Benacci I, II and Arnoaldi tombs of Bologna extend from the 
pozzo or buca to the fossa graves and fit into the general framework of 
the Hallstatt and early La Téne periods of trans-Alpine Europe. By 
some scholars the three periods have been assigned to the Euganean, 
the Venetian and the Gallic inhabitants of the area. In any case 
they indicate a mixed population, which is just what the traditions 
have led us to expect. It would take us too far afield into the de- 
tails of prehistoric archaeology to describe fully the finds from the 
tombs. There seems no violent break between periods I and II, and 


1 Liv. V, 33. 

? Semple, op. cit. p. 32; Hodgkin, Jtaly and her Invaders, V, Bk. VI, n. p. 160. 

3 Conway, New Studies of a Great Inheritance, pp. 190-215. 

4 Déchelette, Arch. II, 2, pp. 529-540; Hoernes, Kultur der Urzeit, III, pp. 25-37; 
a origines du premier Age du fer en Italie,’ R. Arch. XVI, 1910, LI, pp. 
378 

5 Bertrand et Reinach, op. cit. Chapitre Deuxiéme, II and IV. 

6 Grenier, Bologne V “illanove et Etrusque, passim. 

7 Not. Scav. 1882, pp. 5-37, pls. I-VIII1; ibid. 1888, pp. 1-42, 71-127, 147-173, 
204-214, 314-380, pls. I- XU; ibid. 1894, pp. 159-166 (Bassano) ; 1896, pp. 507- 
512 (Baldaria near Cologna Veneta); 1905, pp. 289-300 (Lozzo Atestino, Prov. 
Padua); Grenier, op. cit. p. 183. 
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for that reason both are attributed to the Veneti rather than to their 
predecessors, the Euganei, but it is certainly true that period II 
exhibits characteristic traits and at the same time shows a remark- 
able advance in the arts, one contributing cause being the progress 
made in metal work which is richly represented, and which was freely 
imitated in terra-cotta.!| The frequent occurrence of imported ar- 
ticles made of amber and glass, the introduction of new techniques 
and motives, all point to an increased commercial activity and indi- 
cate connections which we may hope to trace presently. Many 
objects belonging to period III are distinctly Celtic in character and 
indicate a foreign—or new—element, but the inscriptions continue 
to be written in the Venetian language. The multifarious objects 
so copiously illustrated in the works of Montelius ? and in the Notizie 
degli Scavi find their closest counterparts around the head of the 
Adriatic and along its opposite side, where similar weapons, jewelry, 
pottery, and particularly the characteristic situlae are plentifully 
represented, both by the early Hallstatt form of cista d cordon with 
its vertical sides, and by the later situla of curved outline with its 
zones of repoussé decoration. To the earlier period belong also the 
buckets ornamented with designs in dotted or punched technique, 
and the patterns and motives of the early geometric style of central 
Europe, while the second period exhibits strong influences of an 
oriental character in the winged animals, heraldic groups, and 
motives which repeat those of the pre-Attic pottery. This Graeco- 
oriental influence is obviously an importation, although it is impossi- 
ble to tell whether it reached the upper Adriatic via the Danube ‘ 
or through the Adriatic along the old amber route which led to 
Greece.’ The cistae evidently became a firmly established industry 
in Este and in Bologna, though the two styles may be distinguished 
by the fact that the Bolognese cistae have fixed handles while those 
of Este are movable. The Este type predominates in central 
Europe, and although Grenier believes that it was derived from the 
Bologna type which, in turn, he thinks came from Etruria,’ few agree 
with this explanation of a style so particularly characteristic of the 
Venetian district and its vicinity and one which forms a fairly homo- 
geneous group. 

The remains of this Venetian industry radiate out from Este as a 
centre, extending over the level plain, along the coast at the head of 


' Not. Scav. 1888, pp. 378-380. 

2 Montelius, Civilisation Primitive en Italie. 

3 Déchelette, op. cit. II, 2, pp. 763-777. , 

4 Wide, ‘Nachleben Mykenischer Ornamente,’ Ath. Mitt. XXII, 1897, pp. 
233-258 

5 Déchelette, op. cit. II, pp. 524-525, n. 7 beginning on p. 524; pp. 755 ff.; II, 1, 
p. 426. 


® Grenier, op. cit. 
7 Ibid. pp. 365-414, x "x1, “Les bronzes figurés,” particularly pp. 405, 408 ff. 
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the Adriatic and up a number of the Alpine valleys between Italy and 
Noricum (Fig. 1). 

Going from west to east we note several sites in the suburbs and 
vicinity of Este, in the province of Padua, at Bassano and near 
Cologna Veneta, and as we pass to the eastern part of the Venetian 
plain we reach the Isonzo. 

Up this valley in an important strategic position was St. Lucia 
with its necropolis of seven thousand tombs rich in bronzes and 
pottery. In the earlier period when bronze was less plentiful the 
terra-cotta vases imitated those of metal in forms and technique, and 
this practice continued even after bronze was in more general use.! 
The finds from Gorizia? and Caporetto* in the same valley show the 
close ethnical unity of this district with the rest of Venetia, and of 
Istria at Vermo,‘ Pizzughi® and Nesazio.® 

The traditional founding of Pola by the Argonauts’ is a further 
link with the heroic age of the Black Sea area. 


1 Hoernes, Urgeschichte, pp. 480, 514, 517, 521, 642, 646. 

? L. V. Bertarelli, Guida d’Jidlia del Touring Club Italiano, Le Tre Venézie, II, p. 
183. 

3 bid. II, p. 243; Hoernes, op. cit. p. 548. 

* Hoernes, op. cit. p. 472; Guida, II, p. 325. 

5 Hoernes, op. cit. pp. 465, 467, 472; Guida, pp. 303-304. 

* Hoernes, op. cit. pp. 469, 478-474, 476; Guida, II, pp. 329-330. 

7 Guida, II, p. 327. 
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We must now turn to the mountain passes from Venetia to the 
trans-Alpine districts. 

One route led from Treviso via Feltre up the Piave to Belluno, 
where there was a palaeo-Venetic necropolis,' and thence through 
the Cadore valley, where situlae were found with inscriptions in the 
Venetic language on them.? Although these inscriptions belong be- 
tween 500 B.c. and the Christian era, there is no reason why this well- 
established track between the Adriatic and central Europe may not 
have been utilized at an earlier date. That the Venetic language 
had spread to the Tyrol as early as the fifth century is indicated by 
the inscribed objects from a little place called Gurina in the upper 

3ail valley between that river and the Drav.* 

Farther to the west at Matrei near the Brenner Pass,‘ near Mo- 
ritzing in the Isel valley*® and at Mechel in the Valle di Non,° similar 
finds indicate close connections with the Veneti. 

The Gail and Drav valleys lead eastward to Styria, where at Kuf- 
farn and Klein Glein the likeness to the Venetian objects is less 
close.? In Carniola in and around Laibach, particularly at Watsch 
and St. Marien, the resemblances are more marked, although Carniola 
does not reach the coast.’ 

To turn next to the Illyrian side of the Adriatic. The most no- 
table centres here are the famous sites of Glasina¢ and Jezerine in 
Bosnia, differentiated respectively by Professor Ridgeway as Celtic 
and Illyrian, although there hardly seems adequate reason for so 
doing, since Jezerine is of slightly later date and continues into the 
La Téne period. 

If we plunge into the comparatively unexplored wilderness of the 
Bosnian hinterland we find a number of sites along the Roman roads 
which often followed old tracks and which suggest the routes of 
penetration by which invaders entered. Some of these stations date 
back, like Butmir, to the neolithic time, while others exhibit a suc- 
cession of periods. 

Glasinaé itself was on a plateau in a strategic position between the 
Adriatic and the Danube on the Roman road from Serajevo to the 
Drina. 

Even with a map it is impossible to make these places more than 
mere names, all that can be done here is to note the existence of 

1 Guida, II, p. 11; Hoernes, op. cit. p. 544. 

2 Conway, op. cit. p. 193; Guida, II, p. 73; Pellegrini, in Atti e Memorie R. Acc. 
Sci. Lett. Art in Padova, XXXII, pp. 209 ff.; 215 ff. 

3.Conway, op. cit. p. 193; Hoernes, op. cit. p. 548; A. B. Meyer, Gurina in 
Obergailthal; Baedeker, E. Alps, p. 510, map p. 512. 

4 Baedeker, E. Alps, p. 258; Guida, II, p. 527; Hoernes, op. cit. pp. 175, n. 40; 
550 and n. 237. 

5 Hoernes, op. cit. p. 550. 

6 Jbid. p. 550; Guida, II, p. 420. 


7 Hoernes, op. cit. n. 97, pp. 519, fig. 4, 542, 547 ff.; 555, n. 247, 645; 449-450. 
8 Jbid. p. 551 and n. 240 (see also index). 
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dozens of centres, at one of which (Sumetac) there was a hoard of 
objects typical of the Bronze Age in Hungary, at others there were 
plentiful examples of Hallstatt and La Téne industries, copper and 
iron mines, and hoards of coins.' 

In general the discoveries have been made along the river valleys 
most of which eventually find their way to the Save. The Drina, 
the Bosna, the Unna and their subsidiary branches have afforded 
much material, while the network of rivers has made communication 
fairly easy. 

Four stations, two of them very well known, lie along the Bosna 
and its small tributary, the Miliaéka, which rises in the plateau on 
which Glasinaé is situated. On it, just before its junction with the 
Bosna, is Serajevo with its group of surrounding sites representing 
various periods; while on the Bosna itself are Srete3 and Cati¢i in the 
Visoko district only a short distance from Serajevo. 

In the valley of the Drina are ViSegrad and Foéa, with Plevlje 
near by on the tributary Cehotina. 

Near Jezero with its lakes, and the valley of the Pliva, famous 
for its falls, was Majdan rich in La Téne remains. The course of the 
Pliva to the Save is by the Urbas and runs through beautiful country. 

Along or near the Unna are Ripaé and Bihac, Jezerine, Drenovi 
Do and Debelo Brdo, with strata extending from the neolithic to the 
Iron Age. 

The principal exception to the group of Save tributaries is the 
Narenta, which flows into the Adriatic. In its valley finds have been 
made at Imocki near Mostar, and Prozor, the latter on a small tribu- 
tary river, while on the road from Ragusa to the interior at Bilek 
and Gacko rich burial fields have been discovered on the barren 
Karst. 

One interesting feature is the existence near Serajevo of the ansa 
lunata common in the Italian terremare which survived in some sites 
of the Early Iron Age in Italy, including the Venetia district. This 
doubtless reached Bosnia via the Bronze Age stations of Ripac and 
Donja Dolino and spread also to various places in Serbia.” 

Another link to connect the Balkan side of the Adriatic with the 
eastern coast of Italy 1s the white-filled incised pottery with spiral 
and meander designs belonging to the Bronze Age which is found 
along the Adriatic coast from Taranto up to near Pesaro, but is not 


1 Munro, Rambles and Studies in Bosnia and Herzegovina, pp. 317-328 (summary 
of prehistoric remains); 129-160 (Glasinat); 160-172 (Jezerine); 89-127 (Butmir); 
195-217 (Mostar and vicinity); see index for other places mentioned in text. 
The official publication is the Wissenschaftliche Mittheilungen aus Bosnia und der 
Hercegovina (Wien, 1893 ff.). See also Peet, ‘The Early Settlements at Coppa 
Nevigata and the pre-history of the Adriatic,’ Ann. Arch. Anth. ILI, pp. 118-133; 
Baedeker, Austria-Hungary (which includes Bosnia and Herzegovina); A. J. 
Evans, ‘Antiquarian Researches in Illyricum,’ Archaeologia, XLVIII (I), pp. 
1-105; XLIX (1), pp. 1-167. 

2 Munro, op. cit. pp. 320-321; Peet, Ann. Arch. Anth. III, pp. 130-132. 
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known in northern Italy west of the Apennines. This ware occurs in 
the Bosnian-Serbian-Trojan area as early as neolithic times.' 

I have endeavored to show elsewhere? that in the prehistoric period 
the remains in the near-eastern district fell into four areas, one of 
which was the great zone along the Danube and its southern tribu- 
taries which extended from the regions north of the Adriatic as far as 
Troy, and even beyond into Asia Minor, and it is this area which 
shall concern us later, after a summary of certain important features 
of the Hallstatt culture and its affinities. 

The great significance of Noricum as a distributing centre of the 
early Iron Age culture with its characteristic geometric designs 
particularly noteworthy in the earliest Hallstatt period, has been 
recognized for a long time; but additional interest and stimulus were 
afforded by the work of Professor Ridgeway, who, in his Early Age 
of Greece, identified the people from the head of the Adriatic who sent 
their branches southward into the peninsulas with the Achaeans of 
Homer. Many who are unwilling to accept this identification have 
recognized the importance of the Hallstatt civilization which was 
diffused in various directions to many parts of Europe so that four 
local branches of it have been distinguished. The southeastern or 
Illyrian group extends from northeastern Italy around the head of 
the Adriatic to the valley of the Drav. 

To say that all the Hallstatt people were Illyrian would be as 
absurd as to call them all Celts. The people who spread this civiliza- 
tion to various parts of central Europe were influenced by the earlier 
inhabitants whom they found in these districts, and one group might 
be called Illyro-Hallstatt, another Celto-Hallstatt, and so forth, from 
the natives with whom they mingled. To assign any ethnical name 
to the people who occupied Hallstatt itself is more than the evidence 
at our disposal permits, particularly since the mixture of burials and 
cremations in the necropolis points to a fusion of peoples. But while 
the racial identification is uncertain, some features of their art and 
customs afford striking resemblances to other peoples. The pot- 
tery, for instance, shows real analogy with the Dipylon funeral urns; 
despite differences in details they both are outstandingly geometric 
in character. 

Certain of the Hallstatt tombs suggest still more interesting 
connections. A rather rare type resembling the pozzi reminds 


1 Peet, op. cit. pp. 126-132. 

Pal Balkan and Danubian Connexions of Troy,’ J.H.S. XXXIX, pp. 
185-201. 

* Hoernes, Kultur der Urzeit, III, pp. 54-64; Déchelette, op. cit. II, 2, pp. 588- 
591, 591-601 (oriental Dn 601-606 (Hallstatt necropolis). Déchelette, 
op. cit. II, 2, p. 602, and Hoernes, Revue d’Anthr. 1889, pp. 328-336, believe the 
necropolis of Hallstatt is Illyrian and not Celtic. Bertrand, Arch. celtique et 
gauloise, p. 288, calls them Celtic or Celto-Illyrian. 

* Déchelette, op. cit. II, 2, p. 828, and n. 6; Grenier, op. cit. p. 229. 
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Déchelette of the descriptions of the tombs of Patroclus and Hector. 
The custom of veiling the urns, mentioned in the Jliad, is illustrated 
by French tombs of the Hallstatt period in which bits of fabric were 
found placed over the urns. The comparatively late funerary 
mounds of eighth-century Greece connect via Bosnia with those of 
central Europe and Gaul, the latter of which are exactly like the 
tombs of the late Bronze Age, thus showing that the type of burial 
was an old one though not equally distributed. Cenotaphs occur in 
Burgundy and elsewhere in France; they were common in Greece and 
Rome and may be traced back as far as Homeric times. The literary 
evidence for the Homeric period has been substantiated by the dis- 
covery by Schliemann of several near Ilium and on the Thracian 
side of the Hellespont, and they were so common in Thrace that 
there is some difficulty in regarding them as honorary dedications.! 
Taken alone they may not signify much, but they afford one more 
link between Troy and the Adriatic by way of Thrace. 

Another connection may be traced through the Illyrians them- 
selves, although here we are on unstable ground, because the name 
first appears in the fifth century and the ancients did not always 
agree on what the name meant in either the geographical or ethno- 
logical sense. 

We need hardly emphasize the kinship between Illyrians and 
Veneti on linguistic grounds or traditional grounds, since the ar- 
chaeological evidence has furnished sufficient proof, but according 
to Herodotus one branch of the Illyrians were the Veneti, and the 
Venetian proper names are said by philologists to be identical with 
the Illyrian. The linguistic connections between Epirus, Dalmatia 
and southern Italy point, according to Fick, to a migration of II- 
lyrians southwards on both sides of the Adriatic.2 More significant 
for our purpose is the fact that one branch of the Illyrians was called 
Dardanian, the name of people in the Troad; their territory was 
bounded on the south by Macedonia and Paeonia and on the east by 
the Bessi.2 Other branches of this stock became masters of Illyria 
and Thrace, subdued the Triballi, whose country extended from the 
sources of the Strymon to the Danube, and continued their conquests 
into Pannonia, settled amongst the Vindelicians and Noricans, and 
occupied Istria. It is no wonder that these aggressive people, who 
seem to have dominated or absorbed their neighbors, were often con- 
fused with the Thracians.‘ 

The Thracians are mentioned among the allies of the Trojans, 


1 Déchelette, op. cit. II, 2, p. 633, fig. 243, p. 634, n. 1, p. 637, n. 1 (tombs); p. 
638, n. 3 (veiled urns); p. 639, n. 1 (cenotaphs). 

? Dottin, op. cit. pp. 151-153; d’Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit. I, pp. 301 ff. 

3 Dottin, op. cit. p. 151, n. 9; Strab. VII, 5, 1 and 7. 

4 Dottin, op. cit. pp. 155-156. On the Thracians see ibid. pp. 156-164; d’Arbois, 
op. cit. I, pp. 265-299 
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and another bond was the cult of the Cabiri which was said to have 
passed from Phrygia to the Troad and the isles of Thrace. This 
must refer particularly to the famous sanctuary at Samothrace, the 
island used by Dardanus as a stepping-stone en route to the Trojan 
side.! We have already spoken of Antenor’s connection with Thrace 
through his wife. 

Another noteworthy feature is the affiliation between certain 
north-Greek and Trojan proper names. This is true in general of a 
large number of names, and in particular of those of Antenor and his 
sons, many of which contain elements especially characteristic of 
Macedonia, Thrace and the regions of northern Greece.” 

It remains to be seen what routes were open to invaders, ex- 
plorers or merchants, and to search for any material remains that 
may serve as landmarks on the road. 

Although the most obvious corridor is via the Danube, invaders 
from Thrace may have crossed the Balkan Peninsula from east to 
west and reached Illyria (or Bosnia) by a more direct though more 
difficult way. 

I have pointed out in another connection the great importance of 
the Morava-Vardar trench as a means of communication between 
the Aegean and the Danube, and we have seen that at Nish and 
other places along the Morava and Danube ever since neolithic 
times there existed a culture more or less closely affiliated.* 

That direct communication westward across the mountain ranges 
was exceedingly difficult, but that a circuitous route, northward to 
the Danube or Save, westward along the Save and southward up 
one of its tributaries was not only possible but practicable and well- 
used is clearly evident. 

The successive rivers emptying into the Save are the Drina, 
Bosna, Urbas (or more accurately its tributary the Pliva) and 
Unna. From the Save highway the explorer could travel to the 
headwaters of these streams, and from the sources of the Bosna to 
the upper Narenta is an easy stretch, along part of what is now the 
projected railway line from Spalato on the Adriatic to the lower Dan- 
ube via Nish. 

The invaders must have found their way early up these rivers 
since the neolithic remains are so plentiful, but as Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were off the main line of traffic from east to west they 
continued in the neolithic period long after their neighbors had 


1 Macurdy, Transactions Am. Phil. Asso. XLVI, 1915, p. 122. 

2 Macurdy, ‘The north Greek Affiliations of Certain Groups of Trojan Names,’ 
J.HS. XXXIX, 1919, pp. 62-68. 

3 J.H.S, XXXIX, pp. 193-197. 

‘Evans, ‘The Adriatic Slavs and the Overland Route to Constantinople,’ 
Geog. Journ. XLVII, 1916, No. 4, pp. 241-261, map p. 259; Newbigin, Problems 
in Balkan Geography, Cvijié, La péninsule balkanique, pp. 17-25. 
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passed into the Bronze Age.! There seems to have been no true 
Bronze Age in Bosnia itself, but with the establishment of the iron 
industries at Hallstatt the old route came into use again, only this 
time the movement appears to have been from west to east and 
south. 

As the Romans learned, the one way to hold Dalmatia safe was by 
defending it on the north. Without Noricum and Pannonia it was 
impossible to guard against invaders, and the campaigns of Tiberius 
and Drusus described by Tacitus, or still more familiar to us from 
Book IV of Horace’s Odes, show the soundness of the military strat- 
egy which secured these provinces. 

The remains of the Early Iron Age in Bosnia do not show as long 
and continuous a development as those in Hallstatt or the Venetian 
district. Bosnia affords abundant examples of neolithic culture and 
there is no doubt that communications existed in the Danube valley 
from an early period, but the Early Iron Age seems to have been 
disseminated from the region of Noricum. The crescent around the 
head of the Adriatic is so intimately connected with the two sides, 
and the remains are so homogeneous and so closely affiliated with 
Hallstatt itself that we can hardly accept Vergil’s statement that 
Antenor cruised along the Illyrian coast and reached Italy in that 
way. Even if we admit that he and his followers came by sea, they 
certainly did not sail around the Peloponnesus and up the length of 
the Adriatic, but must have gone by land to Bosnia and taken ship 
from its coast. But no remains of the Early Iron Age have been 
discovered on the coast of Bosnia, and the narrow fertile Mediter- 
ranean strip south and west of the mountains is exceedingly difficult 
to reach from the interior. The internal communications of the 
back country are easier than crossing the ranges.? The places on 
the coast of Italy where Venetian remains have been found extend 
only as far as the Isonzo, thereafter they lie inland. 

“The Danube avenue, immemorialhighway . . . ledstraight 
to the mountain door of the Venetian plains.’’* 

Abandoning the Danube itself and following its tributary, the 
Save, the easiest route lies over the Peartree Pass to the Adriatic.‘ 
It lay between two natural thoroughfares, the level plains of northern 
Italy and the wide plain of the Danube, and was a starting point 
for the trade-route between the Adriatic and the Baltic. It was 
situated at the head of navigation on the Laibach-Save-Danube 
system, while on the other side of the pass the Wipbach (Frigidus) 
took its rise and descended to the coast not far from the Isonzo and 
Aquilea. The route by water was interrupted for only a short 


1 Munro, op. cit. p. 335. 

2 Evans, op. cit. pp. 241-243. 
3 Semple, op. cit. pp. 38-46. 
‘4 Tbid. pp. 32-36. 
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stretch over the comparatively easy pass. None of the other routes 
offered so many advantages. That from Trieste via Lacus Lugeum 
to Nauportus was steep and difficult and there was almost no water 
on the Karst plateau to carve out a river valley to follow. More- 
over it did not connect directly with the fertile plains of Venetia. 
The more westerly passes which crossed the saddle between the 
Julian and Carnic Alps and entered Italy by the Isonzo or the 
Tagliamento were more roundabout, although the Romans utilized 
them and we have already noted the pre-Roman remains in the 
Isonzo, the Piave and other valleys still farther towards the west. 

The ancients believed that a river connection existed between the 
head of the Adriatic and the Danube. Pliny tells us that the Ar- 
gonauts sailed up the Danube and the Save to the head of naviga- 
tion on the Laibach, where they built a settlement called Nauportus 
because the Argo had been carried across the mountains on men’s 
shoulders to the Adriatic.‘ There is nothing impossible in the 
story, and doubtless some Greeks who took such a route made a 
portage over the pass and were identified with the Argonauts.? 
Antenor himself may have followed the route. 

The evidence thus shows that there is nothing intrinsically im- 
possible in the story of a migration from Troy along the Danube 
valley. It has shown also that the remains in Venetia are part of 
the same group as those from Illyria and Bosnia and that both are 
offshoots of the Hallstatt civilization. This itself appears to be 
composite in character, partly European geometric, partly linked 
with more easterly traditions. The so-called oriental influences 
which appear in the late Hallstatt and La Téne civilizations are some 
of them a reintroduction of elements which had survived in a sort of 
subterranean fashion below the geometric Hallstatt phase. One 
noteworthy feature is the meagre representation of the Bronze Age 
in the Danubian area. North of the river it flourished, especially in 
Hungary, but the remains along the Danube and its southern 
tributaries belong chiefly to the neolithic and iron ages. 

While the great Bronze Age of the Aegean developed, this area re- 
mained in a stage of civilization in which the use of metal was very 
infrequent, and the influence of the Minoan world can have reached 
here only in its last stages. Troy did not send Antenor as a mis- 
sionary of the culture which flourished there in the Late Minoan 
Age. On the contrary, the energetic Iron Age of Hallstatt had al- 
ready begun to make itself felt in Troy as the remains in the seventh 
city show, and evidences of its spread along the Danube and of the 
reciprocal influence from Ilium westward are clearly discernible. 


1 Pliny N.H., III 18, 128; Strab. IV, 6, 9; V, 1, 8; VII, 5, 2. 
2 Semple, op. cit. p. 36; Déchelette, op. cit, Ui, 3 pp. 562- 570, p. 562, n.3. For 
the Argonauts in Pola see supra, p. 25, n. 
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This homogeneous though varied civilization of the Danube valley, 
the Hallstatt area and its branches on the two shores of the Adriatic, 
points to a connection between two important stations widely 
separated, namely Hallstatt and Troy, and the story of Antenor 
seems, as far as the archaeological evidence is concerned, to rest on a 
firm basis. 

It would be more difficult to explain why Antenor rather than 
some other hero of the Iliad was chosen for the réle, when and how 
the post-Homeric legend arose, what happy inspiration or lucky 
guess lit upon the connection between Troy and Venetia. The real 
problems seem to lie in the literary version, for the material remains 
have almost indicated the very milestones along the route of the 
adventurous hero who led the fugitives to new homes in the west. 


Ipa CARLETON THALLON 
VassaR COLLEGE, 
N. Y. 
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of America 
THE SYMBOLISM OF PEGASUS ON AERA SIGNATA 


On the reverse of some of the aera signata of Republican Rome the 
winged steed Pegasus is represented (see Haeberlin, Aes Grave, pls. 
26 and 61). No convincing explanation of its symbolism has been 
offered. Though Pegasus may have been used as a purely decora- 
tive motif on a number of Greek and Roman coins, it is hardly 
conceivable that he serves such a purpose on the bronze bars. The 
pig and the ox, which appear on some of the “bricks,” are explained 
as reminiscences of the time when cattle were used in barter and 
exchange, but obviously winged horses were never so employed. 
The obverse of the aes signatum in question depicts an eagle grasping 
the thunderbolt. May not the motifs be related? 

Haeberlin, pl. 61, figures a broken specimen on one side of which 
are the forefeet of a horse; on the other, part of a thunderbolt. To 
judge from the size of the parts represented, the horse and the bolt 
must have been the sole designs on their respective sides. On a 
rather large number of Greek coins a bolt is represented on the 
reverse, and the head of Zeus, or an occasional wielder of the 
weapon, Apollo, Athena or Artemis, on the obverse. It is tempting 
to infer that there is, likewise, a connection between the steed and 
the bolt, although there is not always a close relationship between 
opposite sides of coins. Thé association becomes clearer on coins of 
Locri Epizephyrii,! which show Pegasus, both bridled and un- 
bridled, with the thunderbolt on the same side directly beneath. 

A passage in Hesiod (Theog. 285-286) informs us that Pegasus 
carried thunder and lightning to Zeus. Euripides’s Bellerophon? 
represented Pegasus as drawing the thunder-car. The passage in 
Euripides, and hence the conception, were sufficiently well known 
for an Athenian audience to grasp the parody when Aristophanes 
(Pax, 720-722) hitched a beetle to the thunder-chariot. If Pegasus 
is the storm-cloud,’ it is likewise appropriate for him to be repre- 
sented on the same “brick” with the eagle and the thunderbolt. 

In Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, I, p. 4, 
attention is called to the fact that Pegasus appears on coins of 
“Hatria, Central Italy, etc.,”’ and the suggestion is made that the 
bars “may not be purely Roman.” The lore about Pegasus could 
have found its way to Italy as readily as did other Greek ideas. 

8. McCartney. 

University OF MicHIGAN 


14 Catalogue of the Greek — in the British Museum, Corinth, Colonies of 
Corinth, etc., p. 95, Nos. 9, 10, 1 ? Frag. 314 (Nauck). 
3 See Preller, Griechische M 4I, p. 119. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOG- 
ICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 27-29, 1923 


Tue Archaeological Institute of America held its twenty-fifth 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at Princeton 
University December 27, 28, and 29, 1923, in conjunction with the 
American Philological Association and the College Art Association 
of America. Three sessions for the reading of papers were held, 
and there were three joint sessions: two with the Philological 
Association and the College Art Association, and one with the 
College Art Association. The abstracts of the papers which follow 
were furnished by the authors. 

The following letter, addressed to Dean West of the Princeton 
Graduate College, conveyed the greetings of the distinguished 
Director of the British Museum, Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, to the 
Archaeological Institute and the Philological Association on the 
occasion of their annual meetings: 

British LoNpon, 
December 18, 1923 
My dear Dean West: 

I hear that the Archaeological Institute and the American Philological Associa- 
tion are holding a joint session at Princeton at the end of this month. In view of 
the very kind reception which American scholars gave to me, as the representative 
of the British Classical Association, during my visit to America last February, I 
hope it is not impertinent of me to send them a word of greeting, and to wish the 
greatest possible success to their deliberation. 

It is my deliberate opinion that a widespread familiarity with the teachings of 
Greek and Roman literature is essential for the maintenance of our modern 
civilization, and that any nation which allows them to drop out of a preéminent 
place in its educational curriculum is preparing for itself a decline in intellectual 
quality. I returned from America greatly encouraged by seeing the vitality of 
classical studies there today, and the faith in them displayed by leading men in 
every branch of public life and industry. And I wish all possible success to the 
American Classical League, the Archaeological Institute, and the American 
Philological Association in the battle which they are fighting for the civilization 
of their country and the world. 

I much hope that it may be possible to bring the American and British societies 
which are engaged in this work into closer coéperation, so that students and 
teachers on either side of the Atlantic may know what their friends on the other 
side are thinking and doing. _I believe we should all derive encouragement and 
assistance from such fellowship, and on behalf of our Classical Association I can 
say that we are prepared to set up such organization as may be found best for 
establishing this codperation. 

Believe me, with best wishes to all my American friends, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Freperic G. KENyoN. 
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1. Miss Elizabeth D. Pierce, of Englewood, New Jersey, A 
Daedalid in the Skimatari Museum. 


The archaeological discoveries of recent years tend more and more to confirm 
the essential elements of the ancient traditions and legends in regard to the early 
days of Greece. The story of Daedalus and his wanderings has usually been 
considered as a miniature epic invented by some poet to explain the origin of 
Greek sculpture. Now, however, in the very places mentioned by Pausanias and 
other writers as containing works by Daedalus or his followers, examples of early 
archaic poros sculpture have been found which bear a striking resemblance 
to one another. The earliest of these, in point of technique, belong to the 
seventh century B.c. and are found in Crete, where one version of the myth tells us 
Daedalus began his work. The female bust from Eleutherna, now in the Candia 
Museum, is typical of this class of sculpture; while other examples come from 
Prinias and Mallia, and with these almost certainly belongs the “Auxerre stat- 
uette” in the Louvre. Certain characteristics of features, hair and dress found in 
these figures are almost identical with those of a seated female figure discovered 
near Tegea in Arcadia, a spot again connected with Daedalus. Following the 
prehistoric trade route farther north, other related types are found at Delphi and 
in Boeotia. In this latter class a certain advance towards naturalism is notice- 
able in the treatment of the hair, although the type of face and costume remain 
the same. An example of this is the poros fragment of a female figure in the 
Skimatari museum, where the rendering of the front hair has developed beyond 
that shown in the Tegea or Eleutherna figures, but is very like a Cretan terra-cotta 
from Praesos and a woman’s head from a stele found at Locris on the borders of 
Boeotia. 


2. Professor George M: Whicher, of Hunter College, Chem-tou: 
The Source of Giallo Antico. 


The ruins of a small Roman city, lying on the north bank of the Majerda about 
four hours by rail from Tunis, now pass by the name of Chem-tou, thought by some 
to have been originally a Berber word. As early as 1859 this site was identified by 
Ch. Tissot as the Simittu of the Itineraries and referred to by Pliny the elder. 
Abundant inscriptions have since been found to confirm this. The hill at the base 
of which the town stood is a mass of marble, of various tints from ivory white to 
chocolate brown. Many evidences of Roman workings are plainly to be seen; the 
remains of a massive bridge over the ancient Bagracas, and the traces of a road 
northward to the coast at Tabarca, testify to the important trade of the town. The 
marble is undoubtedly the kind known to the Roman scalpellini of today as giallo 
antico. 

The ruins include a theatre, thermae, aqueduct, temples, forum, and _ possibly 
Christian basilicas, with scanty remains of an amphitheatre. The French investiga- 
tors ascribe some of the remains at one temple site ta the Punic era, which may be 
an indication that the quarries were known and used before the Roman occupation of 
the region. They were reopened and worked for a short time in the early ’80s of the 
last century, but were not found profitable. Several modern buildings, much appa- 
ratus for working the quarries, and a quantity of blocks of beautiful marble—all 
abandoned a generation ago apparently—were still to be seen when the present 
writer visited the site in March, 1922. 


3. Dr. Walter W. 8. Cook, of Princeton University, The Virgin 
of the Cloister of Solsona, Catalonia. 
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In his recent work, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads (Boston, 
1923), Professor A. Kingsley Porter dates the well-known Virgin of the Cloister at 
Solsona about the year 1150 and attributes this statue unhesitatingly to the 
Gislabertus or Gilbert of Autun, of 1132, and the Toulouse Apostles of 1145. 

After a careful search in the cathedral archives, Dr. Serra y Vilaré, the eminent 
archaeologist and director of the Episcopal Museum at Solsona, published several 
documents in 1910 in the Etudis Universitaris Catalans which bear light on the 
date and authorship of this statue. In the first document, dated 1248, we learn 
that the statue had recently been made by Berenguer el Font, and a second 
document, also of 1248, mentions Berenguer el Font as the donor. According to 
a third document Berenguer el Font was still alive and a member of the clergy in 
1272. We thus learn that the statue of the Virgin at Solsona was executed a 
little before the year 1248, by or for Berenguer el Font, clerk of the cathedral of 
Solsona, who was still living as late as 1272. 

It is surprising that Professor Porter should have dated this work a century 
earlier, ca. 1150, since a little investigation would have revealed that in 1150 there 
was no cathedral at Solsona. The Romanesque portion of the church was not 
consecrated until the year 1163, and the consecration of the altar does not neces- 
sarily indicate, as Professor Porter so frequently assumes, that the church was 
completely built. 

According to other documents found and published by Serra y Vilaré, this 
statue, called La Virgen de la Claustra, stood for centuries in a chapel called La 
Capilla de la Claustra, so called because it adjoined the cloisters. This chapel, 
which shows Gothic vaulting, was built in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
The present Gothic church of Solsona, begun under Pons de Vilaré (1265-1303), 
was still being built in the year 1299. 

Professor Porter has been impressed by the numerous similarities of ornament, 
drapery and figure style existing between this Catalan statue and a group of 
French monuments of the first half or middle of the twelfth century. Many of 
these details, however, are not peculiar to these monuments. Many of them are 
common features which are widespread throughout the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Some of the ornament is even found as early as the ninth century. 
Professor Porter has stressed and overemphasized the importance of these 
superficial resemblances, at the same time ignoring, apparently, what is probably 
the most striking feature of the work, namely, the strong feeling of naturalism, 
shown in the head of the Virgin, the position of the Child, and the position of 
Virgin herself, unmistakably indicative of the Gothic period. 

This statue in fact, is not Romanesque, but Gothic. In the art of Catalonia, as 
shown by the painted antependia and illuminated manuscripts, the Romanesque 
tradition lingers on as late as the middle of the thirteenth century, although the 
movement and naturalism of the figure style shows influence from Gothic France. 


4. Dr. J. Penrose Harland, of the University of Cincinnati, 
Aegean (Bronze Age) Chronology and Terminology. 


It is desirable that there should be an international uniform system of chron- 
ology and terminology for the Bronze Age civilization of the Aegean Basin. Often 
it is desirable to speak of the Bronze Age civilization of the Aegean as a whole. 
But there is no convenient comprehensive term that may be employed. ‘‘Aegean’’ 
is not satisfactory: first, because it has been used so loosely that it may refer to a 
race, a civilization, or to an area, of any or all periods; but especially because it 
would not be adopted by foreign scholars, since they have the equivalent of this 
name in their respective languages. 

Before a uniform system of terminology may be devised, it is necessary to as- 
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certain whether the civilizations that developed in the Aegean Basin will admit 
of a classification with synchronous periods, to which the system of terminology 
may be applied. I shall, therefore, very briefly review the three main civilizations 
of the Aegean Basin, noting in particular the “breaks,”’ which determine the 
periods in each of the civilizations. 


B.C. EGYPT KRETE (Evans) 


OLD KINGDOM Early Minoan Age 


XI. DYNASTY 


First Palaces 
XII. DYNASTY Polychrome Ware 
Barbotine Ware 
XII. D. Synchronisms M.M. II 


HYKSOS PERIOD Transitional Period M.M. III 
L.M. I 


L.M. II 


XVIII. DYNASTY Great Palace Period 


Akhenaten Helladic Conquest L.M. 


1300 


A review of the evidence leads me to believe that the date, ca. 2000 B.c., should 
be taken as the dividing point between Early and Middle Minoan, for about this 
time the early palaces were built, and in the period following this date quite char- 
acteristic are, among other things, the important synchronisms with the Twelfth 
Dynasty of Egypt which commenced with the convenient date 2000 B.c. The 
next important “break” occurs at ca. 1400 B.c. This is an ethnic “break,” 
brought about by the invasion of Helladic peoples from the mainland. Hence, 
1400 B.c. should be taken as the dividing point between Middle and Late Minoan. 

A study of the finds from the Islands shows that the approximate date 2000 B.c. 
marks a stylistic break between the early period of distinctive “Island” culture 
and the period characterized by ‘‘Kamares” ware, etc. Note the E.M. and M.M. 
synchronisms. The next distinct break, an ethnic one, occurs at ca. 1400 B.c., 
and marks the arrival of Helladic invaders. 


HELLADIC CHRONOLOGY 
EARLY HELLADIC PERIOD ca. 2500 to 2000 B.c. 
MIDDLE HELLADIC PERIOD ca. 2000 to 1400 B.c. 
LATE HELLADIC PERIOD ca. 1400 to 1100 B.c. 


In A.J.A. XXVII, 1923, pp. 60-62, I showed that the approximate dates 2000 
and 1400 s.c. should be taken as the dividing points between Early and Middle, 
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KYKLADIC CIVILIZATION 


EARLY 
KYKLADIC 
PERIOD 


Marble “‘Idols,’’ Pyxides, 


“Frying-pans,”’ Duck-pots,”’ 


“‘Sauceboats,’’ Askoi, Bowls, 
E.M. III Synchronisms, 
PHYLAKOPI I. 


MIDDLE 
KYKLADIC 
PERIOD 


PHYLAKOPI II. 

M.M. Synchronisms, 
Polychrome (Kamares) Ware, 
Gray Minyan Ware, 
Burnished Wares, 
Mattpainted Ware, 
Intramural Infant Burials, 
Black-and-Red Ware. 


PHYLAKOPI III (a). 
Red-and-Black Ware, 
Kretan imports (L.M. I). 


PHYLAKOPI III (b). 
Kretan imports cease, 
Helladic wares increase. 


LATE 
KYKLADIC 
PERIOD 


HELLADIC CONQUEST 
PHYLAKOPI III (c). 
Helladic Megaron, 

Imported Late Helladic Ware. 


1100 


and between Middle and Late Helladic Periods, respectively (vide Harvard Studies, 
1923, pp. 1 sq.). 

Combining the three tables we see that there are apparently distinct, ethnic 
“breaks”? ca. 1400 B.c. in all three civilizations, and that the “breaks”? which, 
previous to 1400 B.c., most distinctly mark off contemporary periods in the three 
civilizations, occur at ca. 2000 B.c., the ‘‘break”’ in the Helladic column being an 
ethnic one. 


B.C. KRETE KYKLADES HELLAS 


3000 


Early 
Helladic 
Period 


Early Early 
Minoan Kykladic 
Age Period 


Middle 
Minoan 


TROY II 


Middle Middle 


Age 
Helladic 


Period 


Kykladic 
Period 


Late 
Minoan 
I and II 


L.M. III 


Late 
Helladic 
Period 


Late 
Kykladic 
Period 


TROY VI 


This table (given above) may be simplified, and reduced as follows: 
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3000-2000 B.c. EARLY Minoan, Kykladic, Helladic. 


2000-1400 B.c. MIDDLE Minoan, Kykladic, Helladic. 


1400-1100 B.c. LATE Minoan, Kykladic, Helladic. 


Thus, it becomes apparent that the civilizations in question do admit of a chron- 
ological classification into three more or less synchronous periods, and, therefore, 
a uniform system of terminology may be devised for the Bronze Age civilization of 
the Aegean basin. 

Since the term “ Aegean” is unsatisfactory, I have proposed the term AIGAIAN 
for this civilization. Whatever the language, however the ending might be 
changed to suit the gender and case of the word for age or period, the distinctive 
part Aigai- would remain unchanged, and would clearly designate the Bronze Age 
civilization of what in English is called the Aegean Basin. ; 

Furthermore, to avoid the confusion arising from the various adjectives used to 
designate the periods, for example, “Late,’”’ “Dernier,” “Spat,” etc., and still 
more, to avoid the confusing abbreviations, for example, L.M., M.D., 8.M., etc., 
1 suggest that the adjectives xp&ro-, uéso- and rpiro- be adopted. The system 
of chronology and terminology that I propose is given in the following table. 


TABLE OF AIGAIAN CHRONOLOGY 


PROTO-AIGAIAN....................ca. 3000 to 2000 B.c. 


ca, 2000 to 1400 | 


TRITO-AIGAIAN .... : ca. 1400 to 1100 B.c. 


In French read Proto-Aigaien, in German Proto-Aigaiisch, and similarly in 
other languages. 

Another advantage of this system is to be found in the fact that the abbrevia- 
tions will be the same in every language. For example, P.A. will designate the 
same period in English, French, German, Italian, etc., namely, the Proto-Aigaian 
Period. 


5. Professor Walter Woodburn Hyde, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, The Head of a Bodhisattva in Philadelphia. 


The influence of Greek motifs and technique on Indian art was superficial owing 
to the temperamental differences in the two peoples and to the different purpose 
of their art. To the Greek beauty and intellect were the mainsprings of art; to 
the Hindu the expression of religious faith. This explains why it has been so 
difficult for western critics to give a just aesthetic criticism of Hindu art. They 
have wrongly regarded the work of the Gandhara School as the highest achieve- 
ment of Buddhist art, manifestly because it approaches nearest to the Greek 
ideal. But they have forgotten that Greek ideals are not universal in application, 
not even in western art, where some of the newer schools of painting—Post- 
Impressionism, Futurism, Cubism—contradict Greek standards, and not at all in 
India. Since the Gandhara creations are, in the words of their chief historian 
Foucher, V’intime union du génie antique et de l’Gme orientale,’ they must be 
judged from two points of view. As Greek art they cannot hold an exalted place, 
as the prototype of the representations of the Buddha was the Hellenistic Apollo, 


P.A. 

T.A. 
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a creation of the Silver Age of Greece; on the other hand, as Hindu art they can 
hold no higher place, since they represent the oriental religious ideal not in its 
purity, but coupled with alien technique. Consequently, they form a hybrid 
art, and only a few examples, those in which Greek beauty and Hindu expression 
of religion are carried out naturally and subtly, should be regarded as having 
aesthetic value for the general student of art. 

Such a blend of Greek and native elements is found in the well-preserved head of 
a Bodhisattva, recently acquired by the Pennsylvania Museum. This head, of 
the usual dark-blue schist, is broken from a heroic statue and has its counterpart 
in similar ones in Lahore, Paris, London, and the Fogg Museum in Cambridge. 
It is, moreover, one of the few examples of Gandhara art characterized by beauty. 
It is not difficult to analyze its component elements; the technique, the wavy hair 
over the forehead, and most of the facial features are manifestly Greek, while the 
soft flesh-parts, luxuriant curls, half-closed, dreamy eyes, and the contemplative 
expression are as clearly Hindu. 

In short, the head under discussion is one of our best examples of the hybrid 
Graeco-Buddhist art. It may be added that a photogravure of it appears as a 
frontispiece to the recent Buddhist Parables of Dr. Eugene Burlingame. 


6. Dr. Stephen Bleecker Luce, of Boston, Recent Classical Acces- 
sions of the Rhode Island School of Design. 


The object of this paper was to bring to the attention of the members of the 
Archaeological Institute a few of the more important objects of Classical art in the 
Rhode Island School of Design at Providence. A select group of the important 
collection of ancient jewelry was described with the aid of the stereopticon, to- 
gether with some of the objects of sculpture and a number of the vases. Of the 


sculpture the Praxitelean torso, published in A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, p. 489, fig. 2, 
and a statuette in the late fourth-century style were illustrated. Of the vases, 
nine were described, including one of the geometric style, three of the black- 
figured, and five of the red-figured technique. Among them is a signed amphora 
by Nicosthenes, of the typical shape used by that artist: an amphora in the style 
of Amasis: and the vases which give their names to Beazley’s “ Providence” and 


“Pothos” painters. The Nicosthenes amphora, and a “Nolan” amphora with 


the Kadés-name Callias, are “lost” vases found. 


7. Dr. Eleanor F. Rambo, of Smith College, Prehistoric Pottery 
from Naxos. (Read by title.) 


Fripay, DECEMBER 28. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Professor Harold L. Cleasby, of Syracuse University, The 
Victory in the Curia. 


The report that Mussolini has ordered new excavations to be made in the church 
of S. Adriano awakens a hope that some evidence may be unearthed to make 
more definite our conception of the statue of Victory, erected in the Senate House 
on August 28, 29 B.c., as a symbol of the new Empire born of the Victory of 
Actium. 

A distinguishing characteristic of this statue was that it stood upon a globe,— 
the globe, in its turn, resting upon the Ara Vicloriae, regarding which in the fourth 
century arose the famous controversy between Ambrose and Symmachus. The 
globe as a pedestal for Victory (or Nike) first appeared in Hellenistic times. 
Petrus Apianus has preserved a rough sketch, presumably by Cyriacus of Ancona, 
of a Nike upon a sphere made by Niceratus for Eumenes I; perhaps the theatre 
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curtain of Demetrius Poliorcetes, upon which the ruler himself was depicted a 
éxt rijs olxounévns dxobuevos, may have suggested this device to Niceratus. 
While the predominant signification of the globe is world-sovereignty, the idea of 
the fickleness of Fortune in bestowing temporal power may have suggested it, 
viewed merely as a rolling ball, as a fitting resting-place for the goddess Nike, 
especially if the sphere upon which the Kairos of Lysippus poised himself, according 
to Callistratus, be not merely an invention of that rhetorician’s fancy. 

Many coins and several other works of art apparently represent the Victory of 
the Curia, but they differ in certain important details. The most significant of 
these differences is in regard to the attribute of the left hand. The right, for 
example, almost always holds a wreath; as to the left, there is no such universal 
agreement, although by far the greatest number of reproductions assign to it the 
palm branch. The one most authoritative design, however, that on a gem of 
white paste now in Berlin (Furtwiangler, Geschnittene Steine, No. 2816), shows a 
trophy on the left arm. A passage in Dio Cassius (51, 22), which records the 
setting up of this statue in the Curia, may be interpreted in such a way as to 
prove first, that the Victoria Augusti was a Nike erected by Pyrrhus at Tarentum, 
and second, that the attribute of the left hand was not the palm, but the trophy. 


2. Dr. W. R. Bryan, of Columbia University, The Date of the 
Latest Burials in the Sepulcretum of the Forum. 


The latest burials in the Forum are all of the inhumation rite, and the body in 
every case was placed in a hollowed section of oak trunk. They are designated by 
Senator Boni with the letters D, G, I, K, M-M’, AA, in the reports in Not. Scav. 
1903, p. 159, p. 381, p. 394, p. 416; 1905, p. 150; 1911, p. 160. The date usually 
assigned to these graves is the end of the seventh century B.c. Some authorities 
even assign them to the sixth century. There is evidence which tends to show 
that they should be dated about the middle of the seventh century. It is as follows: 

(1) Two impasto amphorae‘decorated with incised double spirals are of a type 
found at Narce only in tombs a camera of the most ancient form or in late tombs 
a fossa; they occur there with early Protocorinthian ware. One of these amphorae 
is also in the furniture of the Bokchoris grave, which belongs to the early seventh 
century. 

(2) Two ovoid lecythi are of a type found at Gela and Megara Hyblaea, where 
Corinthian ware almost immediately supersedes the few Protocorinthian forms 
found in the earliest Hellenic burials. In one case the decoration of the lecythus 
found in the Forum was identical with that of one from Gela. The two Sicilian 
colonies were founded before 650 B.c. 

(3) The antiquity of the mode of burial in tree trunks at Rome is indicated by 
terra-cotta coffins imitating tree trunks discovered on the Quirinal, and containing 
depositions of the early seventh century. 

(4) The Forum burials contain no material that need be dated as late as the end 
of the seventh century. 

For the amphorae see burials K, AA; cf. Mon. Ant. IV, p. 233; Ath. Mitt. 1920, 
p. 108. For the lecythi see burials G, AA; cf. Mon. Ant. XVII, fig. 146; J.H.S. 
1912, p. 326. 


3. Dr. Harriet Boyd Hawes, of Wellesley College, The Parthenon 
Pediments and The Original Plan of the Erechtheum. (Sketches by 
B. K. Brink. Plans by A. B. Hawes.) 

The Parthenon pediments were designed ca. 447 B.c. The following interpre- 
tation is based on study of contemporary thought and on experiment in completing 
“Carrey’s drawings.” 


4 
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The real theme of the east pediment was The Glory of Athens, overruling 
ancient feud; older (r.) and younger (l.) divinities; great Athena, born of Zeus 
(cf. Eumenides). Figures proposed (1. to r.): Helius and horses; Apollo, Leto, 
Artemis (goddesses seated on treasure-chests of Delos) Iris, Ares, Nike, Athena, 
Zeus, Hephaestus, Themis, Dionysus, Hermes; Ge, Demeter, Persephone (Mother 
holding Maid in her lap); Selene and horses. 

The real theme of the west pediment was The Power of Athens extending over- 
seas; Poseidon, patron of ancient sea-power, yields to Athena, celebrated in 
Panathenaea. Figures proposed (I. to r.): Actaeus, first king of Attica; Cecrops, 
Aglaurus, Pandrosus, Erysichthon, Herse; Prince Erechtheus, in chariot, led 
skywards by Hermes; Athena with olive tree; Poseidon with horses; The Nereids, 
Thetis and Amphitrite (cf. Odyssey); Tyro and her sons, Pelias and Neleus; 
Melicertes and Ino; Calypso; Alcinous and Arete, rulers of Phaeacia (=Corcyra). 


The Erechtheum was designed as a symmetrical, well-proportioned, fifth 
century version of an ancient palace; conservatism made it a temple, exquisite in 
detail, preposterous in plan. The original intention called for: 


A building on one level (excepting South Porch). 
North and South Porches on one axis — both with flat roofs. 
Main structure four courses lower than at present; wide frieze continuing that of 
North Porch at same height. 
Corridor extending as far west as east of North Door. 
Sanctuary of Athena to west of corridor balancing sanctuary of Erechtheus- 
Poseidon to east. 
Present west wall of main structure at east end, present east wall at west end, 
conforming to lay of land. 
Six columns, now in East Porch, ranged three on either side of corridor, supporting 
architrave, narrow frieze, longitudinal beams and coffered ceiling (cf. Bassae). 

In the Erechtheum, as built, the sanctuary of Athena was erected as eastern 
part of main structure, nine feet higher than corridor; beneath it probably lay 
the treasury, entered from the west by massive stone doors. 


4. Professor Henry A. Sanders, of the University of Michigan, 
The Subscription of the Freer Papyrus of the Minor Prophets. 


The last page of the manuscript had to be pieced together from many small 
fragments and is still] rather fragmentary, but below the regular subscription 
[uaA]axtas «8 there occurs a second in a larger hand with coarse pen and darker 
ink, which I read as follows: rpow(nrat) ] € 

It is evident that we have here a designation of the content of the manuscript 
and of the price either of the writing or of the manuscript, probably the former. 
In such cases it is usual to enumerate the number of stichoi, so we may fill out the 
incomplete line by the aid of Nicephorus with orexoe y, 3000 stichoi. 

The price ‘Five holocotonoi” seems at first less certain. Sophocles’ Lexicon 
defines the holocotonos as a coin of the value of the denarius, following Suidas, 
but recognizes gold holocotonoi. Herwerden seems to recognize only the gold 
coin, as does Ducange, both Greek and Latin. For the silver coin but one passage 
has been found, which clearly supports Suidas, yet a consideration of the prices 
for writing in an Egyptian scriptorium given in a papyrus published by Bell 
(Aegyptus, 1921) makes it certain that it must be a coin of about the value of a 
denarius in our passage. v 

The holocotonos seems to have been known and mentioned from the third 
century on. The fact that it is generally the gold coin that is mentioned does not 
prevent the possibility of a silver coin also iof that name, if it meant merely the 
size or weight. As a silver coin it would have disappeared early because of the 
depreciation of silver and copper coins in the second half of the third century. 
This fact can, therefore, be used to date the manuscript, which cannot be later 
than 270 a.p. 


5. Dr. Gisela M. A. Richter, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


| 
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New York, A New Neo-Attic Crater in the Metropolitan Museum. 
This paper will be published in full. 


6. Dr. T. Leslie Shear, of Princeton University, Archaic Horse 
Tiles from Sardes. 

The substance of this paper will be included in the official publi- 
cation of the excavations at Sardes. 


7. Professor R. A. MacLean, of the University of Rochester, The 
Syrian Desert: from Amman to Ramadie. 


Although called the “Syrian Desert,” only a portion of it has a truly desert 
character. It should rather be described as steppe. From the valley of the 
Jordan to Iraq is a broad elevated tract. The western escarpment of the plateau 
rises abruptly from the valley and its apparent height is increased by the fact that 
the Dead Sea itself lies 1300 feet below sea level. ‘The eastern slopes which bound 
the plain of Iraq are much more gradual, and the escarpments are comparatively 
insignificant. The highest point on the tract is 3500 feet above sea level. Gener- 
ally speaking the desert presents three characteristic features. For about 100 
miles east of Amman the ground surface is of volcanic nature. Basaltic rocks 
and boulders are everywhere in evidence, and low hills are crowned with stone 
walls which look like the forsaken dwelling places of neolithic man. In the very 
heart of the desert there are immense tracts of good grazing for camels and sheep. 
There are several wells of clear cold water in this area, and a Bedouin tribe seems 
to eke out a comfortable existence. Beyond and at intervals between the central 
desert and the Euphrates are immense tracts of mud flats. These are the result 
of the evaporation of the water which falls in the rainy season between the months 
of November and April. In addition to these three natural features of the 
ground, there is another which might be mentioned, viz., the bitumen pools which 
lie a little to the west of the Euphrates River, and almost due south of Hit, which 
was famous in ancient times for the springs which produced so much bitumen. 


Fripay, DEcEMBER 28. 2.30 P.M. 
(Joint session with the College Art Association.) 


1. R. M. Riefstahl, of New York University, The Story of a 
Tapestry Woven Dorsal of the Fourteenth Century. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Miss Adele Coulin Weber, of New York, An Unidentified 
Painting by Conrad Witz in the Frick Collection of New York. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


3. Dr. Roger Sherman Loomis, of Columbia University, The 
Arthurian Sculpture at Modena. 


The Arthurian sculpture at Modena has been shown by Professor Porter to 
belong to the years 1099-1106. This is confirmed by the helmet type, which 
went out of fashion soon after 1109. The story represented on the archivolt was 
picked up at Bari from conteurs in the train of Breton Crusaders who there spent 
the winter of 1096-7. The story is a Breton version of the Melwas-Modred 
abduction of Guinevere, with Gawain as the chief rescuer. 
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4. Miss Kate Denny McKnight, of Vassar College, The Persist- 
ence of Egyptian Tradition in Art and Religion after the Pharaohs. 

This paper was published in Art and Archaeology, XVII, 1924, 
pp. 43-53. 


5. Dr. Leicester B. Holland, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
The Chariot at the Gates of the Acropolis. 

The bronze quadriga commemorating the victory of the Athenians over the 
Boeotians and Chalcidians was not moved from place to place as has been gener- 
ally assumed, but always stood where Pausanias saw it, close to the statue of 
Athena Promachos. The location described by Herodotus, on the left as one 
enters the propylaea, refers to an ancient gate now wholly gone, which stood on 
the line of an ancient wall running from just behind the Promachos statue to the 
Pelasgian wall southwest of the Parthenon. This gate is also the one probably 
referred to in the Hecatompedon inscription. 


Fripay, DeceMBER 28. 8.00 P.M. 


(Joint session with the Philological Association and the College 
Art Association.) 

1. Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Charles Eliot Norton Lecturer of the 
Institute, The Beehive Tombs at Mycenae. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Professor Clifford H. Moore, of Harvard University, Latin 
Exercises from a Greek School Room. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


3. Professor Fiske Kimball, of New York University, Luciano da 
Laurana and the ‘High Renaissance.” 


The earlier discussions of Luciano da Laurana’s relation to the “High Renais- 
sance” have failed to take into consideration his paintings, two perspectives of 
architecture, at Urbino and Baltimore, formerly attributed to Piero della Fran- 
cesca. Aside from traces of signature, these are shown to be Luciano’s by their 
architectural content, motives which belonged to him alone at that time, and 
others which, unlike Piero’s, are not derived from schemes already current, but 
could proceed only from a great architect in the vanguard of advance in the 
evolution of style. Thus we find foreshadowed in them, already before 1480, the 
schemes of many of the chief later works in Rome, especially the Cancellaria, the 
two courts of the Vatican, the Farnesina, the Stalle Chigiane, and the Tempietto 
of Bramante, as well as the temple in Raphael’s “Sposalizio.” The evidence of 
the panels tends to refute the attributions to Laurana of the Arch of Alfonso I at 
Naples (which must be referred to Alberti), and of the court at Gubbio. In 
painting Luciano’s panels inaugurated a new genre of composition followed by 
Perugino, Pinturicchio, Francesco di Giorgio, Piero di Cosimo, and others. In 
intarsia they were followed by Baccio Pontelli, to whom the doors of the Sala 
degli Angeli at Urbino are to be attributed, and others. Correspondence with 
passages in the De re aedificatoria makes clear that Luciano’s style is inspired by 
Alberti, embodying and developing further many of Alberti’s literary suggestions. 
While we recognize today that the “(High Renaissance’”’ represents a school 
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rather than a period, and that the founder of this school was Alberti, the evidence 
of Laurana’s paintings forces us to transfer to him no small share of the originality 
heretofore credited to Bramante and Raphael, his two great followers from 
Urbino. If we consider originality and influence, we must accord Luciano a 
historical importance scarce inferior, if at all, to that of Bramante himself. 


4. Professor John Shapley, of Brown University, Tridimensional 
Criticism. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


SaTuRDAY, DrecEMBER 29. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Dr. Richard Offner, of New York University, Some Early 
Florentine Masters in the Herbert P. Horne Collection in Florence. 


The collection Herbert Horne left the city of Florence contains many important 
but unidentified pictures, some by known masters, some by anonymous ones 
which may be linked up with other works I have found elsewhere. Among the 
paintings by known personalities, and the earliest of them, is a much ruined but 
characteristic Madonna by Margaritone d’ Arezzo (Room 4, No. 68) which betrays 
in every detail its unmistakable author. On the same wall (No. 70) hangs a 
Pieta of about the same period but produced nearer Florence. It is by the hand 
that painted Miss Belle Greene’s Virgin reproduced in the catalogue of a Loan 
Exhibition of Italian Primitives at the Kleinberger Galleries in 1917, as illustra- 
tion 1. A triptych with the surface cruelly reduced, battered and retouched 
(Room 6, No. 19) is by a hand that painted three other works: a large panel over 
the altar in the convent of St. Mary Magdalen, in Pian di Mugnone about a dozen 
miles north of Florence; a Virgin in the library of the cathedral at Pescia, and a 
small panel representing a Madonna, saints and angels in the collection of M. 
Stoclet in Brussels. The master of the Horne triptych is descended from, and 
perhaps assisted, the St. Cecily master. A small panel (Room 4, No. 91) is by 
Pacino di Bonaguida (see reconstruction of this master in Art in America for 
December 1922). A daintily painted diptych by Bernardo Daddi betrays this 
artist’s partial derivation from the non-Giottesque tendency in early Trecento 
Florentine painting which begins with the St. Cecily master. A large panel with 
a Virgin and Child in it (Room 2, No. 46), attributed in the catalogue to the School 
of Duccio, is by an unequivocally Florentine hand. Its painter is Jacopo del 
Casentino. The earliest Giottesque work is a St. Stephen (Room 2, No. 52) 
which Mr. Perkins published in the Rassegna d’Arte as a Giotto. It originally 
stood to the left of a Virgin now in the Goldman collection, both showing the same 
degree of Giottesque influence. Number 77 in Room 3 is by someone in the shop 
of Taddeo Gaddi. Two leaves of a dismembered polyptych (Nos. 75 and 76 in 
Room 3), a St. John Evangelist and a St. Paul are derivations from the style of 
Nardo di Cione. This painter was very likely Nardo’s chief assistant. A St. 
Catherine (Room 4, No. 71), attributed here to Luca di Tommé, is by an Orcag- 
nesque Florentine who also painted a Virgin seated on clouds at the Academy in 
Florence, a Virgin at the United Arts Co., London, and a Virgin with four angels 
at Kleinberger’s, New York. Finally, a head of the Redeemer (Room 6, No. 81), 
marked “Sienese, Beginning of Fifteenth Century”, is the only panel that may 
safely be attributed to the master of the Castellani chapel (who may be Starnina) 
in Sta. Croce, Florence. 


2. Mr. Dana Rice, of the Rhode Island School of Design, A Study 
in Ornament. 
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In scope this paper is practically restricted to the interlace as it occurs on Coptic 
textiles. “‘Interlace”’ is applied quite broadly. It includes those designs in which 
there are strand crossings. “Strand” is used because in all cases it is very clear 
that it is not a mere matter of lines; the width of the strand is invariably shown by 
its contour lines and often by the interior lines, too. ‘‘Crossings” is used because 
there is never an intersection or a juncture: without exception one strand segment 
passes over, under, or around the other; nor is it always a case of different strands 
crossing—sometimes there is only one strand which being looped forms the cross- 
ings. Of the strand crossings the simplicity is marked. There seems to have 
been no desire for knotting and strands are not split to allow passing through. 
Knotting and splitting are frequent features of interlaces of the British Isles, which 
in these particulars as in their general complexity are fundamentally unlike the 
Coptic. Knotting in Coptic art is found in mural painting in the decoration of 
the Monastery of St. Jeremias at Saqqara. Here there are knots in each of two 
strands. It is interesting to note that exactly the same arrangement is to be seen 
on some fragments of an old cornice in the crypt of 8. Francesco at Ravenna. 

The interlaces fall into quite distinct groups, a few of which are those of two, 
three and four strands, or of a single strand looped. Others are in the form of 
medallions composed of several motives or of a single motive repeated. Some of 
the motives are distinctly Coptic, while others are not. Comparisons with con- 
temporary ornaments in various materials in other regions around the Mediterra- 
nean are interesting. 


3. Dr. Ernest T. DeWald, of Columbia University, Einsiedeln 
as the Centre of a School of Illuminated Manuscripts in the Tenth and 


Eleventh Centuries. 
This paper will be published in full in the Art Bulletin. 


4. Miss Margaret E. Pinney, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New: York, Modern Forgeries of Greek Terra-cottas. 


There are several sorts of these forgeries, ancient figurines patched up or gilded, 
modern ones from ancient moulds, and those wholly modern, of which the most 
characteristic are the so-called ‘‘Asia Minor groups.” They are of doubtful 
provenance, and do not very closely resemble the genuine figures said to come from 
the same sites. They are made from very few moulds, and a mould is seldom or 
never used twice. They are usually cracked across the base, while the most fragile 
parts are uninjured. The colors are generally garish and do not accord with those 
of attested terra-cottas. Limbs and bodies are usually misproportioned and care- 
lessly executed. Accessories, as an easy means of giving an appearance of antiq- 
uity, are too many and too complicated. Costume shows an ignorance of the 
simplicity of Greek drapery, and is almost always either incorrect or over-elaborate. 
The subjects of the forgery groups and single figures show the false spirit in which 
they were made. They are influenced by the taste of the time, and are too com- 
plicated in conception and too sentimental for the Greek koroplast. 


5. Professor Caroline M. Galt, of Mount Holyoke College, A 


Red-Figured Athenian Crater at Mount Holyoke College. 
This paper will be published in the JouRNAL. 


6. Professor Clyde Murley, of Northwestern University, Pau- 
sanias and the Atlas Metope. 


Pausanias is said by all the handbooks to have misinterpreted the Atlas Metope 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia in v, 10, 9. He says that Heracles is about to 
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take over the ¢épyua of Atlas. The noun has been taken to mean the heavens, 
but actually means the apples. An investigation of its occurrences establish it 
as meaning something portable and usually rather light, whereas Baépos and &x@os 
are used of the weight of the sky. “Exw and dépw (cf. dépnua) are plainly contrasted 
along this line in three passages and Aristotle defines éw as technically used of 
supporting the heavens. The humorous interpretations of the metope, that of 
Pherecydes as to Heracles’ request for time to get a cushion and that of Curtius 
according to which there is a jest in the apples being offered while Heracles has 
no hand free with which to take them, are to be rejected. There is naiveté and 
condensation of the story, but no undignified intentional humor. Further, Pausa- 
nias must have overlooked the centre of interest, the apples, if he confused the two 
figures; which is unthinkable. The argument being largely linguistic, this paper is 
to be published in Classical Philology. 


7. Count Byron Khun de Prorok, Punic Carthage and the Exca- 
vations West of the Peninsula. 


In all the explorations of Pére Delattre it is remarkable that no Punic edifice 
has been found. Our combined investigations this winter will entail the sinking of 
shafts and the uncovering of a great, wall on a site heretofore untouched, but 
which, from ancient records, bears considerable promise. Our surmise is based 
mainly upon the writings of Polybius, an eye-witness of the siege and destruction 
of 146 B.c.; secondly, Appian, and also the works of Livy, Diodorus, Strabo, 
Orosius, Pliny and Justin. Most of these authorities refer to a port west of 
the peninsula of Carthage in the marshes now named Sebka de la Sokra. Part of 
these marshes is still called Bahar el Azrag, “‘The Blue Sea.”’ Here was once a 
natural harbor, but it is now filled up by the alluvial deposits of the Medjerda 
River, which has changed its course five times since Punic Carthage existed, and 
now enters the sea near ancient Utica, thirty miles away. From aeroplane views 
taken last summer one can easily distinguish submarine sea walls at the opening 
of this old harbor. These constructions may prove to be the line of quays of the 
Punic port, which has mystified archaeologists during fifty years of spasmodic 
excavation about Roman Carthage. 


8. Dr. Mary H. Swindler, of Bryn Mawr College, Landscape in 
Ancient Art. (Read by title). 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


NECROLOGY.—Charles Clermont-Ganneau.—The eminent orientalist and 
archaeologist, Charles Clermont-Ganneau, was born at Paris February 17, 1846, 
and died in the same city February 16, 1923. After pursuing literary studies to 
the degree of licencié and having learned Hebrew by himself, he entered the school 
of the Jeunes de Langue, which prepared for the career of dragoman in the East. 
His first post was at the consulate in Jerusalem (1867). At the age of 43 (1889) he 
was elected a member of the Académie des Inscriptions, and in 1890 was ap- 
pointed to the newly-created chair of Semitic Epigraphy in the Collége de France. 
His name is especially associated with the stela of Mesa, which he acquired for the 
Louvre and the inscription of which he deciphered (1869-1871). In 1871 he 
discovered the stela of Herod. He conducted several important archaeological 
expeditions in Palestine and other regions of the Near East. His skill in detecting 
forgeries was proved in many cases, the best known of which is, perhaps, that of 
the tiara of Saitaphernes. His activity was prodigious, and his monographs and 
articles are numerous and important. Many of the latter are collected in his 
Recueil d’ Archéologie Orientale, a veritable treasure house of learning and ingenuity. 
(Haraxtp IncuHart, R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 1923, pp. 342-345; portrait.) 

Ioannes Nikolaos Svoronos.—The brilliant numismatist and archaeologist, 
Ioannes Nikolaos (Jean Nicole) Svoronos, was born at Mykonos in 1863 and died 
at Athens in March, 1922, under the shock of the terrible disasters suffered in 
Anatolia by the Greek Army in which one of his sons was serving. His choice of a 
career was due to the fact that his uncle Meletopoulos possessed at Piraeus a fine 
collection of coins. After proving his competence as a numismatist and having 
passed through various experiences, Svoronos was made director of the Numis- 
matic Cabinet at Athens in 1890, a post which he occupied with distinction for 
thirty years. His first great work, the Numismatique de la Créte ancienne, ap- 
peared in 1890 and was crowned by the Académie des Inscriptions. In 1898 he 
published a Greek translation, with supplements, of Head’s Historia Numorum, 
and in 1904-1908 a Corpus of the coins of the empire of the Ptolemies (in French 
and German). In 1898 he founded the Journal internationale d’archéologie 
numismatique, to the twenty volumes of which he contributed a great number of 
articles. He also published a work on the National Museum at Athens (1902- 
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1912; with text in German) and a number of lesser monographs. If his theories 
were sometimes extravagant, he never lacked originality or learning. Indeed, he 
may, without injustice to anyone, be regarded as the most original archaeologist 
whom Greece has produced in our times. (S. R., R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 
1923, pp. 246 f.) 

SOFIA.—A Fifth-Century Relief from Mesambria.—The museum at Sofia 
acquired in 1917 an interesting relief from Mesambria in Thrace, which ap- 
parently represents a funeral cortége (Fig. 1). In a well-built wooden car or 


Figure 1.—REwLIEF FROM MESAMBRIA: SOFIA. 


wagon with two seats and four six-spoked wheels, a lady is riding, driven by a 
young man and drawn by a pair of horses, preceded by a mounted attendant. 
The type of carriage, the shape of the horses, especially their long, ram-like heads, 
the extreme care in rendering details clearly, and the absence of any treatment of 
the empty spaces, mark the work as certainly not Attic, although of the best 
period. A certain resemblance in style to the sarcophagus of the mourning 
women and to a fifth-century tomb-frieze of Lycia indicate an eastern Greek 
origin. (H. Dracenporrr, Arch. Anz. 1918, col. 90; pl.) 

THRACE.—A Mithra Relief.—A small marble plaque (20.5 x 17.5.cm.) with a 
much worn relief of Mithra slaying the bull, found among the ruins of ancient 
Cabyle, north of Yamboli in Thrace, is described by G. I. Kawerav in Arch. Anz. 
1921 (cols. 344-345; fig.). It is of interest as showing the spread of the Mithra 
cult in the Balkan peninsula. 

Miscellaneous Antiquities.—The discovery of numerous ancient graves, founda- 
tions, and scattered objects, by soldiers of the Bulgarian army engaged in military 
operations along the southern coast of Thrace during the war, led in the spring of 
1917 to an expert examination of these remains, from Dedeagatch to Bulustra, by 
G. I. Kawerav, who published the results in detail in Arch. Anz. 1918 (cols. 1-63; 
pl.; 63 figs.). Some of the movable objects had been dispersed or lost, but a great 
many are now in the museum at Sofia. Among the objects found in the cemetery 
at Shapla Dere, 12 km. west of Makri (ancient Mesambria?) were: a diadem of 
stamped gold leaf, resembling one from Olbia in South Russia; two terra-cotta 
sarcophagi shaped like those of Clazomenae but with very slight decoration, dated 
by an accompanying inscription about 400 B.c.; a red-figured pelike with a paint- 
ing of a man in fantastic costume pursuing a woman who looks back at him— 
perhaps Boreas and Orithyia. The graves are in general well built, of stone 
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blocks and covered with stone slabs. They contained pottery of many periods, 
some jewelry, and a few terra-cottas, including a muse with lyre. In the ruins of 
the neighboring settlement were many shards of “ Megarian”’ relief ware and 
other objects of Greek origin, and Macedonian coins of the second half of the 
fourth century B.c. Traces of habitation were numerous about Yala Dere, pre- 
sumably ancient Stryme. At Maroneia, among the débris found inside the 
mediaeval fortress, were a mosaic pavement in a geometrical design, some marble 
Byzantine capitals, stone moulds for casting small metal objects, and a mutilated 
marble statue of a man with mantle. In the neighboring cemetery were well-built 
chamber tombs, stelae with Greek inscriptions, funeral reliefs, etc. Graves at 
Kale Burun (Abdera) were also well built and covered. The bodies were found 
facing the east. A marble base was dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian. The 
reliefs and inscriptions seen by Avezou and Picard (B.C.H. XXXVII) here and 
also at Trajanopolis ad Hermum were among those taken to Sofia. The mounted 
warrior on a relief wears plaited breeches or trousers, doubtless a native Thracian 
garment. A supplementary note in Arch. Anz. 1921 (cols. 346-347; 2 figs.) gives 
a red-figured pelike from the cemetery at Shapla Dere, found with the bronze 
cover in place and the remains of burned human bones inside. 


EGYPT 


The Expedition of the Metropolitan Museum.—The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York has published a special supplement to its Bulletin, designated as 
Part II of B. Metr. Mus., December, 1923, describing the activities of the Mu- 
seum’s Egyptian expedition during the winter of 1922-23. The general distribu- 
tion of the work, as adapted to an unforeseen participation in the clearing of 
Tutankhamon’s tomb, is outlined by A. M. Lyruaox (pp. 3-5). A description of 
the services of the expedition in examining, recording, and preserving the contents 
of the tomb of Tutankhamon is given by A. C. Mace (pp. 5-11; 5 figs.). The 
major article of the Bulletin, by H. E. Wintock, describes discoveries in the 
continued excavation of the Theban necropolis (pp. 11-39; 34 figs.). Some of the 
XIth Dynasty tombs in the hillside looking down on the approach to the temple 
of Mentuhotep III were further investigated. One of the most elaborate was that 
of Khety, a ‘‘ Master-Spinner,” which had an elaborately concealed burial cham- 
ber, which had, nevertheless, been robbed in ancient times. The tomb of Nefer- 
hotep the Bowman yielded two stone statues of this noble. An elaborate tomb of 
the Saite period, that of Nesisepek, mayor of Thebes, was also excavated. In 
searching for a suitable dumping-ground between the causeway of Mentuhotep 
III and that of Hatshepsut, it was discovered that in the course of her construc- 
tions the queen had permitted a hole to be made in the former causeway. After 
her death this was filled again, partly with broken limestone statues of the queen 
herself; but five well-preserved small granite statues of Hatshepsut were also 
found here. N. pg Garres Davis contributes the final article, which is a dis- 
cussion of the stylistic evolution of Egyptian art between the reign of Amenhotep 
II and that of Tutankhamon (pp. 40-53; 22 figs.). In Art and Archaeology, 
XVI, 1923, pp. 211-230 (pl.; 13 figs.) appears a résumé of the work of the Metro- 
politan Museum in Egypt from 1907 to 1923, by Luptow S. Butt. 

ALEXANDRIA.—Two Bibelots from Alexandria.—A bust in chalcedony and a 
torso in alabaster, good examples of the clever craftsmanship of Alexandrian 
classical sculptors, are published by F. R. Martin in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923 
(pp. 194 f.; 3 figs.). Both are in private ownership. The torso might be the 
original or at least a contemporary replica of the original of which the Dancing 
Satyr in the Uffizi is a copy. , 

KARNAK.—Greek Schoolboys in Egypt.—Some light is thrown on schoolboy 
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methods in Egypt through the publication by J. G. Mitne of another ostracon 
belonging to the same rubbish heap near Karnak as those published by him in 
1908. It is another version of a semi-metrical exercise contained on two of the 
earlier pieces, and was apparently copied from that one after its correction but by 
another boy who made mistakes of hisown. (J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 40-43.) 

THEBES.—tThe Tomb of Tutankhamon.—The tomb of Tutankhamon, which 
was closed and re-buried at the end of the winter of 1922-23, was again opened in 
October; and the work of investigating and removing its contents has proceeded 
under the direction of Mr. Howard Carter, with the assistance of members of the 
staff of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. The two large wooden 
statues of the king, which stood on either side of the door which leads from the 
antechamber to the burial chamber, have been carefully packed and removed. To 
facilitate the removal of the elaborately constructed series of shrines which enclose 
‘the sarcophagus of the king, it has been necessary to take down the wall between 
the antechamber and the shrine. The fresco on the inner face of the wall, though 
not of special interest, has been preserved. From the narrow space between the 
wall of the sepulchral chamber and the outermost shrine a considerable number of 
interesting objects have been recovered: wine jars; eleven black paddles; an inlaid 
royal staff; gilt emblems of Anubis. The great outer shrine, which is of wood, 
elaborately ornamented with designs in gold and in blue faience, has been dis- 
mantled. Within this shrine was a linen pall, supported on a wooden frame, 
and ornamented with gold rosettes. This originally concealed the next inner 
shrine, but was in a state of partial disintegration, and had to be removed with 
great care. Some valuable objects were removed from the space between the first 
and second shrines, including a gold staff and a silver staff, each surmounted by a 
statuette of the king. The second shrine is of wood covered with gold; and the 
doors are ornamented with representations of the king in acts of adoration. 
Within this a third and a fourth shrine have successively been revealed. The 
decorations of the inner shrines are said to be more sumptuous and of finer quality 
than those of the outer shrine. The problem of removing without injury the parts 
of these structures has presented grave mechanical difficulties; but these have 
been so far overcome that in January the stone sarcophagus of the king was dis- 
closed within the fourth shrine; and in February the granite cover was raised. 
Beneath a pall was found the gold case which contains the mummy of the king, 
resting on a couch of a form which resembles that of the couches discovered in the 
outer chamber. Adjoining the sepulchral chamber to the east is another room, 
containing an elaborate shrine in which it is expected that the canopic jars of the 
king will be found. Much funeral furniture is heaped up in front of and at the 
side of this shrine. At the present writing the investigation of the tomb has been 
halted by a disagreement between the excavators and the archaeological service of 
the Egyptian government. (London Times, weekly edition, Oct. 25, Nov. 22, 
Dec. 6, 1923; Jan. 24, Feb. 7, 14 and 21, 1924.) For illustration of the recent 
discoveries, reference is made to the current numbers of the /llustrated London 
News, the weekly London Times, and the Sunday rotogravure sections and mid- 
week pictorial of the New York Times. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


BABYLON.—The German Excavations.—A plan and description of the city of 
of Babylon, with the changes occurring down to the time of Alexander the Great, 
as ascertained through the excavations of the German Orientgesellschaft and as 
presented to the February (1918) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society by 
R. Ko.pEewey, are given in Arch. Anz. 1918 (cols. 72-81; 2 figs.). He tells of the 
summer palace of Nebuchadnezzar on the hill Babil, in which Alexander died; the 
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great palace where he lived, on the acropolis hill Kasr, built at various times from 
Sargon I (710-705 B.c.) to Artaxerxes II (403-358 B.c.), with the throne room, its 
great courtyard surrounded by many independent buildings, and the “hanging 
gardens”’ of Semiramis, overlooking the great gate of Ishtar; the “ Procession 
Street’’ of Marduk, paved with great blocks each bearing the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and once flanked by rows of lions in brightly colored tiles; the temple of 
Ninmach, with altar in the court and base for a cult statue made of rare colored 
stones; the streets and houses of the lower town, where bathrooms were common 
and where each house had its own courtyard and hall opening on it northward, the 
superimposed strata of habitation going back to the time of Hamurabi, 2500 B.c.; 
the great precinct of Zeus-Bel, enclosing the houses of the priests, hostelries for 
pilgrims, and the temple itself, built on the top of a huge tower of burnt brick and 
asphalt, too steep and tall to be stable, so that Alexander found it already in 
ruins and used the débris as foundation for his Greek settlement across the 
Euphrates 

UR.—Antiquities from the First Dynasty.—In the Pennsylvania Gazette, XXII, 
January 25, 1924, pp. 337-339 (2 figs.), C. L. Woouzy reports upon his excavations 
at Ur in the fall of 1923 for the University of Pennsylvania and the British Mu- 
seum, The mass of débris about the zigurrat is being cleared. The walls of the 
main structure built by Ur-Engur about 2300 B.c. are remarkably well preserved. 
It is the most imposing structure in all Babylonia. About four and one-half miles 
away at Tell el Obeid some very remarkable discoveries were made. A building 
was found and near by a cemetery with graves dating from the fifth and fourth 
millennia B.c, Great quantities of objects were discovered in them, implements 
of flint and of copper and imitations in pottery. The copper tools were made by 
hammering and casting. The pottery is both handmade and wheelmade. Some 
painted ware resembles that found in the early strata at Susa. Some of the bodies 
had been buried at full length, others in a contracted position. Most of the bones 
had decayed, but a few skulls and one complete skeleton were recovered. On top 
of the mound where the building stood are scanty remains of a temple erected by 
Dungi, second king of the third dynasty of Ur, ca. 2250 B.c. This replaced an 
earlier building which stood on a terraced platform of mud brick and probably 
dates from the second dynasty. Below the terrace lies another building. A 
marble tablet recording its foundation was found showing that it was dedicated to 
the goddess Nin-kursag by King Aannipadda, son of Mesannipadda, of the first 
dynasty of Ur. The kings of this dynasty have been supposed to be mythical, but 
this contemporary record dating from about 4600 B.c. proves their existence. 
Many remains from this remote period were found beneath five or six feet of very 
hard mud brick. The most remarkable was a series of copper reliefs, eleven inches 
high and twenty-two inches long, which formed a frieze in the fagade of the temple. 
They represent cattle lying down, or rising. The bodies are in low relief, beaten 
out of thin copper, but the heads, in full front, were cast separately and attached. 
From an artistic and a technical standpoint they are excellent. The metal is 
oxydized and badly cracked, but in general it was possible to remove the reliefs n 
good condition. Another relief on a smaller scale has figures of men and oxen 
carved in a fine white stone, with a background of black paste, the whole framed in 
copper. Still another had birds similarly represented. One part of the building 
was decorated with copper statues of bulls in the round, a little over two feet high. 
A large part of the wall of the building was sheathed with copper plates, or with 
wooden paneling studded with copper nails. There were also columns of palm 
logs cased in copper, as were the roof beams. Other columns were of mud covered 
with bitumen on which was an elaborate inlay in bright colors, red sandstone, white 
limestone, a black bitumen composition, mother of pearl, and lapislazuli; also 
artificial flowers with clay stalks and petals inlaid in red, black and white. A 
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later report (Ibid. p. 434) shows that a broad flight of stone steps led to a platform 
about twenty feet high, on the south corner of which stood the temple. Its gate- 
tower fronted the stairway and its fagade was set back from the edge of the plat- 
form so as to leave a narrow step upon which stood the bulls mentioned above. 
Two of these have been recovered in bad condition. The golden horns had been 
torn off and the bodies crushed by the weight of the brickwork which had fallen 
upon them. An interesting panel four feet long represents a milking scene,—cows 
and calves, and men milking the cows into tall jars; also other cows coming out of 
a gate and men straining and storing some liquid. Another object brought to 
light was a lime-stone plaque in relief representing a man-headed bull with a 
lion-headed bird on its back. There was also found a gold scaraboid inscribed 
with the name of King Aannipadda. The work is still going on and further 
discoveries are expected. 

Recent Excavations.—In Ant. J. III, 1923, pp. 311-323 (11 pls.; 6 figs.), C. L. 
Woo tey reports the results of the recent campaign of excavation at Ur, under- 
taken jointly by the British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania, and 
continuing the work of Dr. H. R. Hall on this site in 1919. (1) The excavators 
discovered the extent of the temenos of Ur, and the structure of its enclosing walls. 
The temenos is approximately rectangular in shape, its longer dimension (north- 
west to southeast) is 400 metres; its shorter 240. The enclosure consists of paral- 
lel lines of mud-brick walls, joined by cross walls. They are faced by buttresses, 
separated by vertical grooves of T-shaped section. There were two gates in each 
of the long sides of the precinct, and one in each of the short sides. With the ex- 
ception of the gate opposite the ziggurat, the gates are recessed and defended by 
interior bastions. Inscribed clay cones show that the walls were originally built 
by Ur-Engur, about 2300 B.c.; but there is evidence of frequent repairs, some as 
late as the Persian period. (2) In the southern part of the enclosure is the great 
building which Dr. Hall identified as the palace of E-Har-Sag. But the walls 
show that the construction dates from the time of Ur-Engur, and that the building 
was the temple of the moon-god Nannar. The southern part is the dwelling of the 
high priest, while the northern part is the actual shrine. (3) North and a little 
east of the centre of the precinct are the remains of E-nun-mah, the temple of the 
moon-god and his consort. Construction on this site began at an unknown pre- 
historic date; but from then until the seventh century B.c. there was no sub- 
stantial change in the plan of the building; although walls of “green’”’ brick, sun- 
dried brick, and baked brick reveal successive periods of building. In the centre of 
the north side is the shrine, consisting of a vestibule and four symmetrically ar- 
ranged chambers. This shrine is separated by a corridor from the other rooms, 
which apparently served as temple repositories. A late phase of the sun-dried 
brick construction is attributed to Bur-Sin (2250 s.c.). Later baked brick walls 
belong to the reign of Kudur-Mabug (ca. 2000 B.c.). He also made a brick-paved 
court, protected by walls, southeast of the temple. But Nebuchadnezzar made 
more revolutionary changes. He spared the sanctuary, but swept away most 
of the surrounding construction, substituting ‘for a crowded complex of build- 
ings where only a private ritual was possible an open temple suitable for... 
public worship.” Still further, but less important alterations were made in the 
Persian period, probably under Cyrus. (4) Numerous antiquities were dis- 
covered in the ruins. Among the most important were a treasure-trove of the 
sixth century B.c., including necklaces, pendants, etc.; a diorite statue of Ente- 
mana, showing the characteristic heavy proportions of Sumerian sculpture; a 
series of stone vase fragments, carved in relief (not later than 2000 B.c.), 
showing some interesting connections with Egyptian work of Dynasties I-IV; 
and a number of terra-cottas, most of which are of late Babylonian or Persian 
date. 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN PALESTINE.—At Beisan Dr. Fisher has dis- 
covered the walls of a building which was probably the headquarters of the 
Egyptian occupation, and stelae of Seti I and Ramses II (see below). At Tan- 
tara the British School of Archaeology has made discoveries which indicate that 
the settlement of Dora dates from the second millennium s.c. (Ant. J. III, 1923, 
p. 378.) In the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1921, pp. 541-547 
(7 pls.), Exmau Grant gives a concise account of recent archaeological discoveries 
in Palestine, with special reference to the British excavations at Askalon. 

BEISAN.—Recent Excavations.—In the Pennsylvania Gazette, XXII, February 
1, 1924, pp. 361 f. (fig.) C. G. Frsaer reports upon his recent excavations at Beisan, 
the ancient Bethshean, and Scythopolis of late Greek times (see A. J. A. XXVI, 
1922, p. 97). So far eight building levels have been uncovered going back to the 
fourteenth century s.c. A large basilica, burned in 361 a.p., was cleared and 
beneath it were found remains of a fort erected by Seti I about 1300 s.c. Two 
stelae were brought to light, one belonging to Seti I and the other to Ramses IT; 
also a lifesize seated statue of Ramses III. The stele of Seti records a victory won 
by him in the first year of his reign, when in response to a request for aid from the 
people of Bethshean he sent three divisions of his troops, one to Bethshean, one 
against their enemies at Hamath, and a third against Yenouam, a town at the 
foot of the Lebanons. The battle was won in a single day. The stele of Ramses 
II records a campaign in the ninth year of his reign and mentions that he collected 
the Semites to build the city of Ramses for him. The fort was destroyed by fire 
about 1000 s.c. The débris below the fort is about fifty feet deep and remains to 
be explored. 

CAESAREA.—A Roman Sarcophagus.—A sculptured sarcophagus of Roman 
date has been found at Caesarea. On one of the two long sides are two griffins in 
heraldic attitude; on the other, a battle of Greeks and Amazons. (London Times, 
weekly edition, Nov. 22, 1923, pp. 554-555; 2 figs.) 

JERUSALEM.—Discoveries of the Palestine Exploration Fund.—<According to 
a report from Dr. W. F. Albright, Director of the American School at Jerusalem, 
Professor R. E. S. Macalister, excavating for the Palestine Exploration Fund on 
the site of the original city of Jerusalem, has discovered a northern wall which is 
to be dated in the third millennium B.c. It shows a restoration of the Jebusite 
period. A cave was discovered containing a watershaft which fell into disuse be- 
fore 2500 B.c. Other walls are attributed to the periods of David and of Solomon. 
Some of the pottery is of older type than has hitherto been discovered on the site 
of Jerusalem, and proves the existence of a settlement as early as 3000 B.c. (New 
York Times, Jan. 16, 1924.) 

Recent Discoveries.—Dr. W. F. Albright, Director of American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, reports as follows under date of November 5th, 
1923: 

“Toward the end of October an undisturbed tomb was opened south of the vil- 
lage of Silwan, in the Kedron Valley. It proved to contain about a score of os- 
suaries, a dozen of which bore inscriptions with the names and genealogies of the 
occupants. Since.they all belong to one family, which flourished about the time 
of Christ, their interest is evident. The slowly increasing number of such in- 
scription groups is already beginning to provide us with invaluable material for 
the nomenclature and eventually for the history of the New Testament period. 
The rumors floating about regarding the discovery of Hasmonaean inscriptions are 
just as baseless as those describing the discovery of Egyptian papyri at Beisan. 
The terminus a quo for the ossuaries in question is the first century B.c. Macalis- 
ter has excavated his first twenty-metre square down to the rock, reached at some 
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five metres, and is half-way down his second square. Three strata have ap- 
peared: a late Byzantine, a Roman, and a late Hellenistic, from about the time of 
our Lord. The rock below the third level shows distinct signs of quarrying—pre- 
sumably in the time of Simon the Maccabee. Macalister thinks that he has 
found the southern line of the Akra; his reasons commend themselves very strongly. 
The finds are almost all Byzantine pottery and mosaics.” 

MALHAH.—Excavation of a Tumulus.—In B.A.S.0.R. No. 10, April, 1923, 
pp. 2-3, it is announced that Dr. W. F. Albright, Director of the American School 
at Jerusalem, has excavated a tumulus at Malhah, two or three miles southwest of 
Jerusalem. The numerous sherds found prove that the tumulus belongs to the 
Early Iron Age, about 1100 B.c. 


ASIA MINOR 


CARIA.—Inscriptions.—In 1913, J. Parts and R. VaLuois made a journey in 
Caria, where they discovered and made squeezes of a number of inscriptions. 
Owing to the war, and the death in action of M. Paris, their publication was de- 
layed, and finally entrusted to Axe~L W. Persson, to whom all the inscriptional 
material has been turned over. (B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 394-426; 2 figs.). 
In this article, twenty-four inscriptions, from three sites, Bafi (No. 1), Mylasa 
(2-22), and Olymos (23, 24) are published with commentaries. Five of the 
inscriptions from Mylasa (Nos. 3, 8, 14, 21, and 22) are republished from previous 
publications, with former mistakes corrected, or with additional commentaries. 
The inscription from Bafi, a decree in honor of a certain Apollonius and his son 
Philip, appears to date in the second century B.c. The inscriptions from Mylasa 
date from a period somewhat earlier until the epoch of Diocletian, to which period 
the latest ones appear to belong. The two inscriptions from Olymos, of which 
one, No. 24, is translated, are dated in the first century B.c. One of them is an 
honorary decree, the other (carved on the same stone) is a loan agreement of con- 
siderable interest. . 

IONIA.—Inscriptions.—In B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 307-355 (17 figs.), R. 
DeEMANGEL and A. LAUMONIER publish and comment on seventy-five inscriptions, 
sixty-seven of which come from Teos. These inscriptions, all but two of which are 
in Greek, were noted during a trip to Asia Minor in the autumn of 1921, when the 
authors were members of the French School at Athens. Several of these inscrip- 
tions (e.g., Nos. 1, 5, 21, 22, 26, 40, 63, 68, and 71) had previously been published, 
but are here given with new, and more correct, readings. Squeezes of the more 
important inscriptions are published, and some of those here published for the first 
time are documents of considerable importance. The series dates from the end 
of the fourth century B.c. to the period of Diocletian. The article concludes 
by noting the removal of certain inscriptions previously published to different 
locations. 


GREECE 


Recent Excavations in Greece.—In a reprint from an unnamed publication, 
sent to the editors of the JourNat by the author, Professor WILHELM D6rPFELD, 
who spent parts of the spring and summer of 1922 in Greece, reports on archaeo- 
logical activities and discoveries in Greece. The restoration of some of the 
ancient blocks of the Parthenon to their original position had been interrupted 
because of lack of funds. For the same reason it had not been possible to excavate 
fully the remains of the Odeum of Pericles, one corner of which had been brought to 
light by Dr. Kastriotes. The remains indicate a building forty metres in width, 
with many interior columns. Excavations at Oropus have revealed the existence 
of an older temple and an older theatre than those already known, and it is now 
possible to reconstruct the architectural history of the site. The rebuilding took 
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place under the financial administration of Lycurgus at the end of the fourth 
century B.c. At Eleusis Professor Noack has discovered traces of the restoration 
of the Telesterion made after its destruction by the Persians, and has found further 
evidence on the incomplete structure of the Periclean period. Attention is called 
to the importance of the American discoveries at Korakou, which Dr. Dérpfeld 
thinks was occupied by the Phoenicians in the second millennium B.c., and to 
Miss Walker’s researches in the prehistoric settlement at Corinth. At Tiryns 
Professor Kurt Miller has continued his study of the history of the palace and its 
fortifications. At Olympia Dr. Dérpfeld himself has made excavations in and 
about the temple of Hera. The existence of three successive pavements within the 
temple permits a chronological division of the sherds and other antiquities found in 
the intermediate strata. Dr. Dérpfeld believes that the results confirm his theory 
that geometric pottery is a local product contemporary with late Mycenaean. 
The Mycenaean ware itself is really of Phoenician origin, and is immediately 
succeeded by Proto-Corinthian. The first temple of Hera, which had no peristyle, 
he dates in the eleventh century B.c.; the second, which had a peristyle and 
entablature of wood, is of the tenth century; and the third, which used again the 
wooden peristyle of the second, belongs to the eighth century. Its wooden 
columns, as they decayed, were replaced with stone. Excavation between the 
Heraeum and the Metroon showed that before the erection of the great exedra of 
Herodes Atticus, there were on the site a natural spring and a Greek well-house. 
Near it was the “Idaedn grotto,” a sanctuary of Rhea, sacred as the birthplace of 
Zeus. Above the fountain must be placed the sanctuary of Earth described by 
Pausanias (V, 14,10). The excavation has also thrown light on the early apsidal 
constructions in this part of the Altis. Dr. Dérpfeld believes them to be contem- 
porary with Troy I. At Thermos the recent excavations of Dr. K. Rhomaios have 
revealed four stages in the history of the temple: (1) a temple without a peristyle; 
(2) a temple with an elliptical peristyle; (3) a temple with a rectangular peristyle, 
closely related to the second Heraeum at Olympia, and decorated with painted 
metopes; (4) a temple with stone columns and a continuous stone stylobate, built 
in the classical period. Remains of two other smaller temples have been dis- 
covered, and a number of apsidal buildings. In Corcyra Dr. Rhomaios has made 
further excavations on the site of the great archaic temple and has discovered an 
inscription which confirms the inference that this was a temple of Artemis. 
ATHENS.—Activities of the German Institute.—In Arch. Anz. 1921 (cols. 
308-340; 15 figs.), F. SrupniczKa, who spent the winter of 1920-1921 in Athens, 
gives an account of his reéstablishing the German school there and his observations 
on the archaeological activities of the Greeks and the other foreign schools. The 
chief work of the Germans was to excavate at the base of the Monument of Lysi- 
crates. The pedestal was found to be finished down through eight courses of 
Piraeus limestone only on the front, the east side, and for a short distance round 
the corners to the south and north, while at the back toward the Acropolis hill and 
for the greater part of the two sides, the rough breccia of the concealed foundation 
was carried higher up, thus showing the graded height of the original filling with 
earth. The frieze and the marble support for the tripod on top were observed to 
have been shifted a little to the right when the monument was reérected in the last 
century. Traces of two destroyed choragic monuments were found on either side 
of that of Lysicrates, and the ancient Street of Tripods was followed as far as 
the precinct of Dionysus. Other matters studied by the writer or his colieagues 
were: a head found in Athens near the Varvakion in 1913 and now identified as 
that of the Lapith of the sixth metope on the south side of the Parthenon; a marble 
head washed out by the Cladeus at Olympia and found to belong to the sword- 
brandishing fighter of the west pediment of the temple of Zeus; the sculpture of the 
west pediment of the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus, shown to be probably an 
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lliupersis, and the battle of Amazons in the east pediment which is presumably 
the contest of Trojans and Amazons; the marble stele found in the temple of 
Athena at Sunium, with semi-archaic relief of a boy placing a crown on his head, 
which is most probably an honorary, not a sepulchral monument; and an early 
Hellenistic statue from the Anticythera cargo, of a youth half-crouching and with 
upturned face, which is interpreted on the analogy of a red-figured vase in Vienna 
as from a group of a “rustic wooing” such as Theocritus describes, The figure 
has usually been supposed to represent a wrestler about to grapple with his 
antagonist. 

An Archaic Torso.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXXVI, 1921, pp. 27-35 (2 pls.), G. 
RoDENWALDT publishes a lifesize marble torso of a seated male figure, now in the 
National Museum at Athens; of unknown provenience, Naxian or Parian marble, 
badly preserved, but of considerable beauty; workmanship probably Ionian of the 
end of the sixth century B.c. The chair, carved separately, probably had no back. 
Of the missing arms the right was bent and held an attribute; the left was probably 
raised. Dr. Rodenwaldt thinks the torso to be of a cult statue of Zeus, and the 
earliest one known of this type. A unique feature is the treatment of the zig- 
zag folds of the himation over the breast, caused by the baring of the right 
shoulder. 

CNOSSUS.—Recent Discoveries.—In the Times (London), Aug. 28-29, 1923, 
Sir ArtHur Evans reports a number of important discoveries made in the course 
of his latest campaign of excavation on the site of the palace at Cnossus. In the 
corridor of the “‘cup-bearer” fresco exploration beneath the pavement revealed 
remains of an earlier series of decorations, injured by fire, but of a style similar to 
that of the “Ladies in Blue” of the east quarter. The cave to the southeast, 
conjectured last year to be a den for animals, has been further investigated, and 
proves to have been a quarry for the red earth used in Cretan building and in the 
manufacture of pottery. Among the objects which had fallen into this quarry 
from an upper level were votive efferings which prove that the Shrine of the Double 
Axes existed long before the Reoccupation period, to which the ex-votos found in 
the shrine itself belong. In some house remains southwest of the palace were 
found a hoard of bronze vessels, a fine stone cup, a painted vase of Late Minoan I 
date, and, most interesting of all, a cornelian intaglio representing the Cretan 
goddess with snakes ascending from her skirt, and holding in one hand a sprinkler 
for holy water. On a slope to the southwest of the palace were found foundations 
which seem, together with a parallel series of foundations discovered at an earlier 
date, to have supported the ends of a wide step-way by which the palace was ap- 
proached from the south. At the foot of the descent was a stone platform, from 
which a bridge crossed the Kairatos. The road then proceeded up the valley, the 
main thoroughfare for traffic with Phaestus and the southern coast. It has been 
traced at various points in the interior of the island. Perhaps the most striking 
finds of the season were made in an area west of the palace, where a trench revealed 
the crowded remains of well-built houses of Late Minoan I date. In one of these 
houses, which has been singled out for special exploration, a great quantity of 
heaped-up fragments of painted plaster, which had fallen from an upper story, 
were found. Eighty-four trays of these fragments were collected, and Mr. E. 
Gilliéron has pieced them together. They show a great variety of naturalistic 
motives. There are scenes in which rocks and flowering shrubs and marine 
growths appear. Crocuses, irises, veitch, Madonna lilies, rose bushes and olive 
sprays are represented. One painting shows a jet of water from an artificial foun- 
tain. In one are monkeys in an exotic landscape. On another fragment is 
represented a Minoan captain accompanied by two black soldiers, an indication 
that the kings of Cnossus employed mercenary troops from Africa. The frescoes 
have more brilliant and better preserved color than the contemporary paintings 
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from Hagia Triada. Some fragments show inscriptions painted in large orange let- 
ters on a buff ground, or in black on arose ground. These belong to the advanced 
linear class A. The “House of Frescoes”’ is an impressive example of the civiliza- 
tion attained in Crete in the sixteenth century B.c. 

DELPHI.—New Fragments of Inscriptions Found in the Marmaria.—In B.C.H. 
XLVI, 1922, pp. 467-472 (2 figs.), R. Demancet publishes two fragmentary in- 
scriptions found in the excavations of the sanctuary of Athena Pronaia in 1922. 
They were built into a modern wall, which upholds the terrace of the two treasu- 
ries. These two fragments belong to the same inscription, a part of which had 
been previously found by Homolle (B.C.H. XXV, 1901, pp. 121-123, No. IV). 
This latter fragment fits exactly to the second one of those here published, and 
permits a new and more complete and authoritative reading of the whole 
inscription. 

Inscriptions.—In B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 439-466 (5 figs.; pl.), G. Daux 
publishes a number of inscriptions from Delphi, many of which are new. They 
date from the middle of the fifth to the first century s.c. The first inscription is 
on a statue base, and bears a dedicatory inscription with the name of Alcibiades, 
probably the grandfather of the famous Alcibiades. The second and third in- 
scriptions have to do with the little-known town of Chaleion, and belong in the 
third century B.c. One of them is a decree in honor of the poetess Aristodama of 
Smyrna: the other is probably a lease or contract. The third group of inscriptions, 
ten in number, belong to the two bases of the kings of Pergamon, situated near the 
offering of Gelon, and, therefore, belong in the first century B.c. Most of them 
are acts of enfranchisement, and they give new and valuable information as to 
the chronology of the priests of Apollo at Delphi. 

THESPIAE.—Excavations of 1888-1891.—In B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 217- 
306 (4 pls.; 54 figs.), A. pe Ripprr continues the account of these excavations at 
Thespiae, already given, ibid., XIV, 1890, pp. 546-551, XV, 1891, pp. 381-403, 
659 ff., XVIII, 1894, 201-215, XIX, 1895, 321-385, XXVI, 1902, 129-160, 291- 
321, and elsewhere, by giving a complete catalogue of the decorated objects found 
in the excavations conducted for the French School at Athens at this site by Paul 
Jamot and himself. In a footnote at the beginning, the editors call attention to 
the fact that this is a posthumous article, and one of the last that this lamented 
scholar had written before his death. Two hundred and twenty-nine objects are 
listed, divided as follows: architectural fragments (Nos. 1-10), sculpture (11-144), 
vases (145~157), bronzes and miscellaneous objects (158-196), and terra-cottas 
(197-229). The objects of sculpture are subdivided as follows: male figures 
(Nos. 11-45), female figures (46-68), animals (68-83), reliefs (84-144). These 
objects are for the most part in the museums of Thebes and Athens. Of the 
monuments published for the first time, the best are without question those il- 
lustrated in the plates, namely the female statues Nos. 46 and 48, and two stelae of 
considerable artistic merit, Nos. 113 and 115. Other interesting sculptures are a 
lifesize statue of Asclepius, of the Hellenistic or Graeco-Roman period (No. 11, 
fig. 3), a seated boy (No. 19, fig. 7), a head of Dionysus (No. 28, fig. 14), a draped 
statue of a woman, somewhat over life size, of the Graeco-Roman period (No. 49, 
figs. 21, 22), a fragmentary statue of a seated lion (No. 68, fig. 33), a relief of 
Hecate (No. 89, fig. 38), and two stelae of horsemen (Nos. 109 and 110, figs. 40 and 
41). Of the vases, the most important are Nos. 149, a black-figured alabastron 
showing a Greek fighting an Amazon, and 150, a red-figured crater of the South 
Italian period, in the Museum at Athens. Of the bronzes, the most interesting 
is No. 173, fig. 45), with the dedicatory inscription, in epichoric characters, 
rérédXovos (i)epdv. The terra-cottas include figurines, heads, architectural pieces, 
and lamps. 
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ITALY 


DISCOVERIES AND INVESTIGATIONS IN ITALY, 1914-1920.—A com- 
prehensive review, by F. von Dusun, of all the archaeological work done in 
Italy in the years 1914-1920, with full references to the original publications, is 
given in Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 34-230 (55 figs.). He divides the subject into sec- 
tions geographically, from Liguria to Sicily, and through the evidence of the places 
of burial, worship and habitation, in all parts of the peninsula and at all periods, 
he traces the movements of populations, both native and immigrant, their advance 
in civilization, the variety and interchange of funeral rites and other customs, and 
the devastating effects of wars and natural calamities, which have made up the 
history of the land and its people from neolithic to classical times—much of it 
recorded in no other way. 

ANAGNI.—A Villa Rustica.—At Torretta S. Giovanni near Colle Orsino, the 
remains of a Roman villa rustica of the imperial period have been found, and the 
brickstamp published in C.J.L. X, 8043, No. 47. Also in the church of S. Angelo 
an inscription with the name of a praetor of Anagnia; and at Vado Largo, a tomb 
with votive offerings. (E. Gatti, Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 264 f.) 

APULIA.—A Gold Plate.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 207 f., D. Compa- 
RETTI publishes a small gold plate, found at Brindisi in the quarter called Pieta, 
with a Greek inscription of the fourth century B.c. He translates the inscription, 
somewhat cryptically, by “‘un’ oca incenerd un-tagliente, colle ceneri rendendolo 
ottuso,” which he interprets as indicating the folly of one who with inadequate 
means assails a stronger than himself. The plate seems to have formed part of 
the ornamentation of the scabbard or the hilt of the sword of an Italiote warrior, 
who probably belonged to some city near Brundisium, perhaps Tarentum. 

AQUILEIA.—A Mosaic Pavement.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 224-231, G. 
Brus!n reports a renewal of the excavations of the great public building (see Not. 
Scav. 1922, p. 187) at Aquileia.. There was found, one metre below the present 
level, a polychrome mosaic; this formed the pavement of a rectangular hall of 
huge dimensions, which was only partly uncovered. The mosaic represents 
sea deities and myths of the sea; among the former are the Nereids Clymene and 
Thetis, designated by inscriptions in Greek letters. Much of the work is fine; 
several pictures of inferior workmanship are explained as later restorations. 
There was also found a fragmentary Latin inscription, which is almost a replica of 
C.I.L. VI, 6859, and can be restored from it. It dates from the second half of the 
second century. 

ARICCIA.—A Temple.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, p. 262, E. Garr reports 
the discovery of parts of the substructure of a temple in the piazza Cavour on the 
west side of the church of 8. Nicola at Ariccia. ‘They seem to be connected with 
the remains found in 1884, assigned by Lanciani to a temple of Juno, by Nibby to 
that of Diana Aricina. 

CREMONA.—A Prehistoric Settlement.—At S. Pietro in Mendicate, in the 
province of Cremona, G. Patront reports the discovery of a prehistoric settlement 
of the neolithic period, consisting of huts built in the open and on the surface of the 
ground. A few stone implements were found, as well as whorls and other objects 
in terra-cotta, with fragments of vases similar to those found in the Lombardic 
palafitte. Patroni draws interesting conclusions about prehistoric settlements. 
(Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 117-127.) 

FLORENCE.—Roman Pavements.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 238-244, E. 
Gauui reports the discovery of Roman pavements in various parts of Florence: 
near the piazza S. Benedetto, at a depth of 2.80 m., a mosaic pavement of simple 
pattern belonging to a room in a dwelling-house; at Via dei Pecori 8, 3.70 m. below 
the level of the modern street, a large court with remains of pavements and walls, 
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belonging to a private house, perhaps as early as the first century of our era, on 
which other structures were built at the beginning of the Middle Ages; on the left 
of the street called Borgo di S. Lorenzo, and a short distance from the piazza named 
from the same saint, 2 m. below the modern level, a fine mosaic composed of small, 
regular tesserae forming a handsome geometric design, part of the flooring of a 
large and handsome house. This Galli would assign to the end of the first, or the 
beginning of the second century. 

FRASCATI.—Votive Terra-cottas.—In the district called Vermicino, at the 
thirteenth kilometre of the Via Tusculana, near Frascati, nineteen terra-cotta 
votive offerings were found, with walls belonging to a modest structure of a 
private character and to an adjacent shrine. The votive objects, representing 
parts of the human body, are mostly from old and well-worn moulds. Two 
female heads are noteworthy for their size and fine modelling. A piece of lead pipe 
bore the inscription Ti. Claudius Ippolitus fec. (E.S1erant, Not. Scav. XX, 1923, 
pp. 257-261.) 

FRIOLI.—Prehistoric Remains.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 231-236, R. 
DELLA ToRRE reports the chance discovery of prehistoric material at Castions di 
Strada, commune of Frioli, including axes of various forms, lance heads, three 
rings joined together in a chain, and numerous fragments, all of copper. 

ISONZO.—Early Fortification Walls.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XXI-XXII, 1922, 
Beiblatt, cols. 277-308 (map), K. Pick and W. Scumip call attention to various 
early fortification walls located by them near the Isonzo between 1916 and 1918. 

LOMELLINA.—Prehistoric Remains.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, p. 209, G. 
PATRONI announces the chance discovery by peasants in the territory of Semiana, 
borough of Lomellina, of a rough vase containing fragments of copper. The 
greater part of these, about 6500 gr., were recovered. From their appearance they 
seem to have come from a prehistoric workshop, or more probably from an importer 
or dealer in bronze implements. Other finds belonging to the age of copper or the 
early bronze age have been made in that. neighborhood. 

MENTANA.—Prehistoric Pottery.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 188-194, 
Uco ANTONELLI reports the discovery of prehistoric pottery belonging to the first 
age of iron. While not of great importance in itself, it acquires interest from the 
place where it was found, because of its nearness to Rome and its position on the 
left bank of the Tiber overlooking the territory of Capena. It is also near Palom- 
bara Sabina, where remains of the Villanova period have been found. 

NAPLES.—Ancient Structures.—At S. Aniello a Caponapoli Irana 
reports the discovery of ancient structures, including tufa blocks with masons’ 
marks; also architectural and sculptural fragments, unguentarii, and lamps. In 
the same locality at various times tombs have been found, of which Sgobbo gives 
a brief account. He thinks it possible that the height of S. Aniello may have 
formed a part of the ancient city. (Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 265-270.) 

ORVIETO.—Ancient Buildings.—E. Gaui reports the discovery, near the Via 
Cavour, Orvieto, of constructions of uncertain purpose and date, but probably be- 
longing rather to a civic than to a sacred building. A fragmentary temple antefix 
was found with traces of color, belonging to the fifth century before ourera. This, 
however, has no bearing on the date of the building. (Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 
161 f.) 

OSTIA.—Recent Excavations.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 177-187, G. 
Cauza describes, with a plan and illustrations, an insula recently excavated 
at Ostia, just to the westward of the Capitolium; it was summarily explored in 
1802-4 by Pietro Holl. The insula is earlier than the Capitolium, since a part of 
the former was destroyed when the temple was built; that is, it is prior to the end 
of the second century. Beneath it were found remains of the republican period, 
including a temple, which may have been an earlier Capitolium, and three houses 
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of the Pompeian type. The two buildings on the north side of the insula are earlier 
than the two on the south side. One of the former is a house of a new form, to 
which Calza gives the name of tipo basilicale. It is divided into three naves, one 
of which contains six shops, in two groups of three each, separated by a stairway 
leading to an upper story. The second nave consists of a court, open except in the 
centre, where a kind of covered bridge, of which a reconstruction is given, con- 
nected the other two naves. The third nave contains three large rooms, probably 
subdivided originally, although no trace of the party walls remains. Beside this 
house, and contemporaneous with it, is a large commercial building, consisting of a 
great hall, subdivided by pilasters which supported vaulted ceilings. Each divi- 
sion had an opening on the antica strada pomeriale. Some of these openings were 
later walled up. On the south side are two other buildings. One is a house of ir- 
regular form, containing eighteen rooms on the ground floor, which were used as 
tabernae. They opened either on the decumanus or on a light-court, which was 
accessible both from the decumanus and from the antica strada pomeriale. This 
house is novel in having shops opening on the court, which seems to have been a 
public thoroughfare, perhaps used as a kind of bazaar, but also’serving as an en- 
trance to the dwelling by means of steps leading from it to an upper story. One 
shop contained, on the wall facing the main entrance of the building, a small shrine 
in polychrome brickwork, apparently a Lararium. The remaining building may 
be the curia or an Augusteum; the former is suggested by its resemblance to the 
curia of Timgad and of Pompeii, the latter by a list of Augustales found on the site 
in 1918. It consists of a large hall, flanked by two alae and with a pronaos. In 
front of the pronaos are eight bases, which probably supported six columns and 
two pilasters. It is approached from the decumanus by a flight of seven steps. 

PADUA.—A Roman Road.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, p. 210, G. Patron reports 
the discovery of a Roman paved road at Padua between the university building 
and the Corso Cavour. Professor Brugnatelli, mineralogist of the university, 
identifies the pavement as trachite from the Euganean Hills, which came to Tici- 
num by way of the river. Although it was found at a depth of only two metres— 
the usual depth at Pavia is three—Patroni argues that the road was probably still 
in use in the reign of Theodoric. 

PALESTRINA.—Recent Discoveries.—In the cemetery at Palestrina, the site 
of a villa assigned to Hadrian, some terra-cotta architectural ornaments have 
been found. The best preserved of these, of which an illustration is furnished, is a 
fine Silenus of the type-which suggests Socrates. It also resembles the Silenus 
from the villa Item at Pompeii (Not. Scav. 1910, tav. XIII, p. 143). In the dis- 
trict called Colombella a Roman portrait head of the time of Augustus or Tiberius 
was found. (R. Parrpent, Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 262-264.) 

POLA.—The Temple of Augustus.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 211-223, G. 
TamAko describes, with illustrations and plans, excavations in the vicinity of 
the temple of Augustus at Pola (see ibid. 1920, pp. 4-5) and the restoration of 
the building. ‘The temple had suffered damage at various times in the past, of 
which an account is given, as well as of previous excavations and restorations. 
The new excavations laid bare a part of the forum and the approach to the temple, 
as well as a portion of the structure between it and the neighboring temple of 
Diana (?), which is now almost wholly covered by the municipal building of Pola. 
This structure, which Kandler believed to be the Comitium, Tamaro identifies as 
a great altar, which was destroyed when the temples were built. The approach to 
the platform on which the temples stood presents some difficult problems. It was 
probably approached by a single flight of steps in the centre of the front of the 
platform, but no trace of these steps is left. 

POMPEII.—Villae Rusticae.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 271-287, M. 
Dexa Corte continues the report of excavations on private property at Pompeii. 
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Four villae rusticae have been brought to light, with some interesting wall-paint- 
ings. One room was identified as the ergastulum of the villa to which it belonged 
by the presence of stocks. These had been unlocked and the occupants released 
at the time of the destruction of the city. 

The New Excavations.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 1023, pp. 290-302 
(fig.), Jean Couin describes the results of the excavations of recent years at 
Pompeii and criticizes Sig. Spinazzola severely for his failure to publish them. 
The restoration of newly discovered houses and their contents is admirable, and 
the houses themselves, with their paintings, are of exceptional interest. At 
Monte Mario very early tombs and dwellings and Etruscan tombs have been 
found. Their discoverer, Sig. Dall’ Osso, bases upon these a theory that Rome 
was not a colony of Alba Longa, but the result of a union of two different races, the 
Aborigines, who entered Latium in the Bronze Age, and the Jialici Albani; but as 
yet neither the description of the excavations nor the theory has been published in 
detail. 

POPULONIA.—Ancient Tombs.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 127-130, A. 
MinTo reports a continuation of the excavations on the property of the Societa 
Populonia (A.J.A. XXVII, p. 96). The purpose was to systematize and unite the 
excavations of tombs 1 and 2 at San Carbone, and of the smaller tomb on the hill 
of Porcareccia; also to make further exploration of a sepulcretum on the hill called 
Granate. One cremation tomb was found, fourteen for inhumation, and twenty 
chamber-tombs. These yielded a great number of vases and fragments of vases, 
some of which are of Greek manufacture, phalerae and other objects in bronze, as 
well as necklaces and ornaments of glass-paste, bone, and amber. 

POZZAGLIA (SABINA).—A Hoard of Aes Grave.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, 
pp. 287-288, L. Cesano reports the discovery, at a depth of about a metre below 
the highway from Pozzaglia to Orvinio, of a small hoard of aes grave librarle, 
representing four series, of denominations less than the as. Several other finds 
of the same nature have been made in that neighborhood in the past. The 
money must have been hidden about 300 B.c. 

ROME.—A New Roman Tomb-Painting.—In Art Bulletin, V, 1923, pp. 58-60 
(pl.), A. D. Fraser describes an interesting painting in a tomb of the third century 
A.D. recently discovered near the Via Trionfale. _Epitaphs on the sarcophagi show 
that the tomb was the property of the aristocratic Octavian family. It was con- 
structed at the time of the death of Octavia Paulina, the six-year-old daughter of 
Octavius Felix, and it is her entrance into Elysium which is represented in the 
painting. She is being welcomed by Athena Kourotrophos into this land of 
flowers and happy children. 

A Statue of Ganymedes.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 175-177, G. BENDINELLI 
publishes a headless statue of Ganymedes with the eagle by his side, found on the 
Via Praenestina near Centocelli. The human figure, which is 1.11 m. in height 
(1.22 including the base), is of rather poor workmanship, but the execution of the 
eagle is much better. Near Ganymedes’ right shoulder are traces which show 
that he was represented with ringlets and wearing a Phrygian cap. From the 
place where it was found, Bendinelli infers that the statue stood in a garden of 
flowers beside a pool of water, in which it was reflected. 

Excavations under the Basilica of S. Sebastiano.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 
1-79, G. Mancrn1 reports, with plans and illustrations, recent excavations under 
the basilica of S. Sebastiano, originally called basilica Apostolorum, on the Via 
Appia Antica, with plans and illustrations. Previous explorations had been made 
in the ancient hypogaeum, called Platonia, of which a summary is given, including 
those of Paolo Styger in 1916. Partial excavation of the great sepulcretum brought 
to light two hundred tombs; columbaria have also been found, as well as sepulchral 
chambers, an atrium, perhaps used for meetings of a collegium funeraticum, and a 
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triclia. In the sepulcretum were found inscriptions dating from the second century, 
including one of a freedman of Hadrian or Antoninus Pius, who held the office of 
praeposilus pistorum, and in the columbaria an inscription of a slave of Vespasian. 
There was also found a group in terra-cotta, representing a husband, wife and 
daughter and bearing the maker’s name, Luci (C.I.L. XV, 2987, 6527). The 
group is covered with graffiti, not easily decipherable, and seems to belong to the 
end of the second century. About the middle of the third century a complex of 
buildings began to be added, including chambers with fine wall-paintings, mosaics, 
and rich stucco decoration; and towards the end of the second century or the 
beginning of the third, three columbaria were changed to inhumation tombs. 
The atrium and the triclia are not earlier than the middle of the third century. At 
about that time, perhaps in the year 258, a cella Memoriae, dedicated to Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, was added, which in the first half of the fourth century gave place 
to the basilica. The latter received its present name about the seventh or eighth 
century. In the cella Memoriae are numerous graffiti, invocations of Saints Peter 
and Paul, which preserve the tradition that the bodies of the two saints were 
temporarily deposited in the sepulcretum. Ibid. pp. 80-103, O. Maruccui sum- 
marizes the results of excavations outside of the basilica, made by the Pontifica 
Commissione di Archeologia Sacra. ; 

Miscellaneous Discoveries.—In the area bounded by the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, the Via del Pellegrino, and the vicoli Sora and del Governo Vecchio, 
the remains of ancient walls have been found, with a few architectural fragments in 
marble. These probably belonged to one of the colonnades in the Campus 
Martius, which in the fourth century were united under the name of porticus 
maximae. There were also found inscriptions and fragments of inscriptions in 
Greek and Latin. One of the former contained the name of a hitherto unknown 
Athenian artist, Lycius, son of Ctesidemus; the inscription belongs to a good 
Roman period. On the Via Appia, southeast of the railway station of Ciampino, 
there came to light the remains of a villa rustica of the first century of ourera. It 
must have been reached by a branch road from the Via Appia. On the Via Cassia, 
to the right of the vicolo della Farnesina, a large reservoir was found and near by, 
the remains of two others; also a terra-cotta sarcophagus, the fragments of a second 
sarcophagus, and three tombs. The tombs were covered with tiles, one of which 
had the stamp found in C.J.L. XV, 1268. Before the entrance to the gallery under 
Monte Mario there were found marble architectural fragments and two inscrip- 
tions. On the Via Collatina, in the district called Tor Sapienza, a bit of Roman 
road was found, .50 m. below the level of the Campagna, a branch road which, 
perhaps, connected the Via Collatina with the Via Tiburtina. On the Via Nomen- 
tana, in the former villa Patrizi outside the Porta Pia, there were found sepulchral 
galleries, fragments of inscriptions, and a black and white mosaic pavement with 
pictures, one of which represented a victory of Hercules over some unrecognizable 
opponent. The workmanship of the mosaic is poor, and it had been patched in 
ancient times. Eight kilometres to the left of the Via Tusculana a large villa 
rustica of the first century a.p. has been found. It is orientated from north to 
south. On the Via Praenestina, about five kilometres from Rome, a sepulchral 
inscription has come to light, belonging to the end of the first century or the 
beginning of the second. (L. M. Ucouint, Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 247-256.) 

SARDINIA.—A Punic Tomb.—A. TarRaMELLI announces the chance discovery 
of an inhumation tomb, with remains belonging to the Punic period, at the centre 
of the settlement of Neoneli (Cagliari). Among the finds were a Carthaginian 
oenochoe, 45 cm. in height; two rings of silver, 9 cm. in diameter, which were prob- 
ably earrings; and a necklace of a good Punic period, resembling those found in the 
necropolis of Tharros. (Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 114-115.) 

Roman Remains.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 289-294, A. TARAMELLI re- 
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ports various discoveries. At Elmas, in the region called Guilacqua, there were 
found tombs and remains of the Roman period, including the inscription of a 
potter Lygdamus, new to Sardinia but found in Campania (C./.L. X, 8059, 240). 
Among the fragments of bronze and pottery was one of a large ziro of terra-cotta, 
the mouth of which must have measured 70 cm. in diameter. Previous dis- 
coveries have revealed at Elmas Roman villas, potteries and other manufactories. 
At S. Andrea Fruis was found a tomb of the Roman period with iron implements, 
beads of glass-paste, and coins of Trajan and Antoninus Pius pierced with holes for 
making a necklace or some similar ornament. The present remains, however, 
date from the third century of the empire. At Meana Sardo, in the district called 
Genna de Domo, an inscription shows that the Romans penetrated to the centre of 
Sardinia; that is, to the confines of Barbaria (see A.J.A. XXVI, p. 103). 

SELINUNTO.—Recent Excavations.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 104-113, E. 
GABsRICI gives a preliminary account of the excavations on the site occupied by 
Temples C and D at Selinunto. A part of this tract, to which Gabrici gives the 
name of insula sacra, was uncovered, revealing the types of construction. In the 
first stratum were the walls of houses of poor workmanship, dating from the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire and the invasion of the Arabs; here skeletons were 
found, which were laid out in the Arabian fashion. Lower down were houses, 
shops, and streets belonging to the period between the second half of the fifth 
century and 250 B.c., and still earlier remains prior to 409 B.c. The excavations 
have shown that the great terrace east of Temples C and D, as far as the wall and 
steps, is artificial; they also reveal on the acropolis a complex of structures, com- 
parable with those at Olympia and Delphi. Since few objects were found, and no 
inscriptions, the greater number of these structures cannot be identified as yet; 
they include two treasuries and a colonnade. 

VEII.—Recent Discoveries.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 163-173, G. Q. 
GIGLIOLI reports sporadic finds, of which the most interesting are terra-cotta 
fragments belonging to the decoration of a temple, and dating from the middle of 
the sixth century B.c.; a bronze axe; astragali and dice in amber; and a gold ring 
and earrings. Of the terra-cotta fragments one represented part of a chariot with 
six-spoked wheels, including portions of the charioteer and another person stand- 
ing behind him; another, parts of two running horses; a third, a goddess seated 
upon a throne with a child on her lap. The last-named is 135 mm. in height. 

VENETIA.—Historical and Epigraphic Studies.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XXI- 
XXII, 1922, Beiblatt, cols. 309-344 (5 figs.), R. Eacer reports the results of 
historical and epigraphic studies in Venetia in 1918. He records seven Latin 
inscriptions, the oldest dating from the middle of the first century B.c. 

VERONA.—Roman Roads.—In Not. Scav. XX, 1923, pp. 237-238, A. pa Lisca 
reports the discovery at Verona, of parts of two Roman roads, forming an angle 
in which stood the oratory of SS. Cosma e Damiano, built in the first half of the 
fifteenth century. Of both roads there came to light part of a raised sidewalk, 
20 cm. broad, formed of slabs of ‘marble and a portion of the road itself of the 
same material, deeply marked with wheels. Numerous fragments of tiles and 
bricks were found, one with the stamp P. C. Probi. 


SPAIN 


GRANADA.—The Archaeological Museum.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 
1923, pp. 322-328 (pl.; 3 figs.), Pierre Paris describes the Archaeological Museum 
at Granada and some of its contents. The museum is now in the Casa de Castril 
(Carrera de Darro), which has a fine plateresque portal. In addition to a consider- 
able number of Latin inscriptions, the museum contains many small objects of 
bronze, terra-cotta, iron, etc. (Iberian, Roman, and Arab), a number of rude 
Iberian reliefs, several of which represent a horse, and the upper part of a fine 
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statue of a youth wearing a Phrygian cap. This isa Roman copy or imitation of a 
Greek work of Praxitelean (or post-Praxitelean) style. Probably Paris, rather 
than Ganymede, is intended. The stumps where the arms are broken off are not 
left rough, but are wrought into a form resembling volutes. This seems to show 
that the broken statue, which was until 1868 in the Alhambra, was regarded by its 
possessor as an object of value. 

HUELVA.—A Bronze Age Deposit.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1923, pp. 203-205, C. 
JULLIAN calls attention to a remarkable discovery of relics of the late Bronze Age 
(ca. 1000 B.c.) at Huelva, an Atlantic port between Cadiz and the Portugese 
frontier. It consists in great part of bronze weapons—swords, daggers, knives, 
poniards and arrow heads. There are also fibulae, rings, and other. minor objects. 
The site lay near important copper deposits; and not far from the famous mons 
Cassius, which produced tin, the other ingredient of bronze. 


FRANCE 


SAINT GERMAIN.—The Mithraic Reliefs from Entrains.—In R. Arch., fifth 
series, XVII, 1923, p. 358, S. R(ervacn) states that the museum of Saint Germain 
has acquired the most important of the Mithraic Reliefs of the Delimoges collection 
at Entrains. They are: Mithra tauroctonus and the bust of the Sun (Espérandieu 
2275), Mithra cutting the bull’s throat (E. 2277), the Sun driving his chariot (E. 
2273), and three heads (E. 2281 and E. 2291; the third not being included in the 
publication of M. Espérandieu). The fragment E. 2279 (Mithraic bull and dog) is 
said to have come to the United States. The rest of the Delimoges collection has 
been scattered. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


LEIPZIG.—The Maenad of Scopas.—In Ber. Kunsts. XLV, 1923, pp. 85-86 
(2 figs.), B. Scuréper calls attention to a sketch by Anselm Feuerbach, now in a 
private collection in Leipzig, representing a dancing maenad with a tambourine 
and a small silenus with a pipe. The attitude of the maenad resembles so closely 
that of the famous torso in Berlin, conjectured to be a copy of the maenad of 
Scopas, that it may be inferred that Feuerbach saw this statue in Rome. 

MUNICH.—A Portrait of the Younger Seneca (?)—A small plaque of giallo 
antico 0.06 m. high, privately owned in Munich, bears in relief the figure of an 
elderly, bald-headed man, seated, and wearing the mantle and holding the staff of a 
philosopher. The resemblance of the head, apparently a portrait, to that marked 
“Seneca” on the double herm in Berlin suggests the identification. ‘The younger 
Seneca, though a philosophic writer, was in active political life under Claudius, 
which would account for the absence of the philosopher’s beard. (J. SrevEKING, 
Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 351-353; fig.) 

ROSTOCK.—A Graeco-Roman Collection.—The archaeological collection of 
the University of Rostock was greatly enlarged in 1917 and 1918 by a gift of casts 
from the Schwerin Museum and by purchase of over 400 small original antiques 
from private possession in Berlin. The most notable objects, many of them from 
Alexandria, were published by R. PAGENSTECHER in Arch. Anz. 1918, cols. 111-140 
(24 figs.). A limestone statuette of a boy pressing a small dog against his side was 
probably from a grave monument and in an aedicula. A head, carved, not cast, 
in plaster, bears a strong resemblance to the Lysippian type of the head of Alex- 
ander. The fore-part of the head of a youth was made to have the hair supplied 
in plaster, an Alexandrian technique due to the scarcity of marble. The head of a 
goddess or young god, with rayed diadem, is from the same school, perhaps from 
the same original, as a Helios in Copenhagen. Among the Alexandrian terra- 
cottas are the following: A small head of the beardless Heracles with garland, of a 
type seen in statuettes in London (from Byblos) and in Rome and a colossal bronze 
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in Rome; a Heracles at rest, elderly and slightly caricatured; an especially fine 
example of the Psyche flasks, in which the body of the vase is the figure of the 
winged girl pressing close to her breast the jar containing precious water from the 
under world for her sick husband; a trick vase, in which a liquid poured into the 
handle passes through the tubular rim and issues into the vessel through a lion’s 
mouth; a lantern in the form of a dwarf with comic, doleful expression and full of 
holes through which shone the light inserted at the back; a twin suspension lamp; a 
lamp with four wicks and a rectangular lamp for eight wicks; also small figures of 
Sarapis, Harpocrates, a school girl writing, and a merchant with a money bag. 

VIENNA.—A Parthenon Fragment.—A fragment of the north frieze of the 
Parthenon, formerly in Catajo, northern Italy, later in Vienna, is published in the 
Jb. Kunsth. Samm. XXXYV, pp. 235-244 (pl.) and also in a separate pamphlet. 
It contains two well-preserved heads (Michaelis IX, 31, 32). 


HUNGARY 


BUDA-PEST.—The Zsolnay Collection of Sculpture from Thasos.—The 
sculptures brought from Thasos by the consul A. von Zsolnay, with additions since 
their publication by Sitte in 1908 (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, pp. 142 ff.), were removed 
from Vienna to Buda-pest in 1918, and twelve of the new pieces in the collection as 
it now stands are published by A. Hexkter in Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 297-308 (10 
figs.). The Greek pieces are: a bearded male head from a sepulchral figure, of 
about 400 B.c.; two female heads, also from sepulchral monuments, one of the 
fourth, the other of the first century B.c.; a head of Athena with helmet, fourth 
century; head of an athlete with a combination of Scopadian and Lysippian traits; 
standing draped female statue without head; standing Aphrodite; two votive 
reliefs (Zeus and men on horseback, funeral banquet). Roman are: a male portrait 
head of the time of the younger Drusus; a female portrait head, fine work of the 
time of Augustus; the upper part of a medallion-shaped relief with the heads of a 
man and wife, the latter wearing a curiously folded headdress. A beautiful Greek 
female head has gone by exchange to Constantinople to rejoin the statue to which 
it belongs. 


DENMARK 


COPENHAGEN.—A Portrait of Caligula.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 
1923, pp. 223-230 (4 figs.), FREDERIK PouLsEN publishes a marble head recently 
acquired by the Ny-Carlsberg Museum at Copenhagen. It is a portrait of Cali- 
gula, more youthful than any of the four previously known. The head is broken 
in several places, but the face is almost perfectly preserved. Some traces of color 
remain, especially in the left eye. The head is said to have been bought in Con- 
stantinople, and is probably originally from Asia Minor. A sixth portrait of 
Caligula is that which was found at Corinth and is published as Tiberius by E. H. 
Swift, A.J.A. XXV, 1921, pp. 248 ff., pls. VIII-IX. This is even more youthful 
than the head in Copenhagen. The only authentic ancient head of Nero is in the 
Museo delle Terme (Heckler, Bildnisskunst, p. 183), a recently acquired head in 
the same museum (Paribeni, Ausonia, VI, 1912, p. 22, pls. 1-2) being modern. 

The Silver Vases of Cheirisophos.—In Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, pp. 129-134 (2 pls.; 
7 figs.), S. Remvacu writes on the two beautiful silver cups found in Denmark in 
1920. They were buried, along with a number of other metal objects, some of 
artistic value, in the grave of a German chieftain. And it is presumed that they 
were given him, as Tacitus describes the custom, by a Roman governor, possibly 
Caius Silius, governor of upper Germany from 14 to 21 a.v.; for the name Silius 
occurs on both cups. The name Cheirisophos also occurs on the cups as artist’s 
signature. This artist is otherwise unknown to us. But he shows himself here a 
very able sculptor, producing a product equal in beauty to the fine examples from 
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Boscoreale, Hildesheim, ete. The cups date from about the time of Augustus 
when metal work was so popular, affecting the style of even marble sculpture, as 
one sees by the Ara Pacis. On one cup is depicted the story of Priam beseeching 
Achilles for the body of Hector. The second gives the scenes of the myth of 
Philoctetes as presented in the lost tragedy of Euripides. The technique of the 
two cups is the same, repoussé and engraved relief. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.—A Roman Burial.—In Ant. J. III, 1923, pp. 334-336 


(pl.; 2 figs.), C. O. Skrupeck describes interesting objects which were discovered at 
Radnage, Buckinghamshire, in the repair of a carriage drive, and which indicate a 
Roman burial on the site. One is a bowl of mottled blue and white murrine glass, 
all but perfectly preserved. There was also a jug of amber-colored glass. A 
number of metal objects seem to have been fittings of a wooden casket. Nine Samian 
bowls and fragments of Samian ware were found. The glass bowl may be of 
Roman or Alexandrian origin. Flagons of the type of the amber-colored jug seem 
to have been distributed from a centre in Belgium or on the Rhine. 

CAERWENT.—Roman Buildings.—The National Museum of Wales has cut 
trenches in an orchard in Caerwent, bringing to light the foundations of three 
Roman “shops” and of baths opening on a peristyle courtyard. Three tiles with 
the stamp of the Second Legion were found. (R. E. M. Wuee er, Ant. J. III, 
1923, p. 374-375.) 

HERTFORDSHIRE.—Roman Pottery.—Considerable remains of Roman 
pottery were recently dug up by a ditcher at Great Hormead in Hertfordshire. 
(A. W. Anverson, Ant. J. III, 1923, p. 374.) 

LONDON,—A Coin of Zone.—A tiny bronze coin, in the possession of the 
British Museum since 1866, is now identified by G. F. H[{1i1] as issued by Zone, a 
little town of the Samothracian Peraea, in the middle of the fourth century A.D. 
It has on one side the head of Apollo, and on the other a six-stringed chelys and the 
inscription IQ| NAI. An interesting historico-literary account of Zone is ap- 
pended to the description of the coin (Num. Chron. 1922, pp. 248-250; fig.). 

Greek Coins Acquired by the British Museum in 1921.—Recent additions to the 
collection of Greek coins in the British Museum are described and pictured by 
G. F. Hitt in Num. Chron. 1922, 149-175 (2 pls.). Chief among the acquisitions 
are the greater part of the silver bullion from the hoard of Taranto already de- 
scribed by Babelon in the R. Num. for 1912, and the Alexandrine tetradrachm 
discussed in the Num. Chron. for 1921. Students of ancient architecture will be 
especially interested in a bronze of Gordian which depicts the nymphaeum of 
Hadrianopolis in another form from that on the Paris coin of Septimius Severus 
depicted in Donaldson’s Arch. Num. 77. A rebuilding in the interval between the 
two emperors is suggested. Mr. Hitt remarks on the puzzling scarcity of Euboean 
coins earlier than the late sixth century B.c., though Euboea was active in com- 
merce. He suggests that the association of the Euboean cities with Corinth may 
have made them content to use Corinthian money. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE.—A Roman Villa.—At Portskewitt Hill in Monmouth- 
shire a farmer has recently found a fragment of a rubble wall, roof-tiles, and frag- 
ments of painted plaster, indicating that a Roman house stood on the site. A 
Samian vase and Roman coin of the fourth century were also found. (R. E. M. 
Wuee ter, Ant. J. III, 1923, p. 374.) 

OXFORD.—A Female Head of the Bologna Type.—A replica in Pentelic marble 
of the head at Bologna from a fifth-century bronze original, called by Furtwangler 
the Lemnian Athena of Phidias, has recently come from private hands into the 
collection of the Ashmolean Museum and is published by P. Garpner in J.H.S. 
XLIII, 1923, pp. 50-52 (pl.).. The new head, acquired in Italy by Lord Downe 
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about 1800, is identical with the Bologna head in measurements, but differs in 
position, being turned full to the front instead of to the right, and has an entirely 
different character, due to the different expression of the eyes and to a general 
softness of treatment. The face has been much worked over, so that little of the 
original surface remains, but the correspondence of the hair is striking. 

A Tomb Statue in the Ashmolean Museum.—A statue acquired by the Ash- 
molean Museum in 1922 is approximately 4 feet high and of a large-grained marble, 
the material of the head, which is a separate piece, being somewhat finer than that 
of the figure. It represents a woman standing and wearing a chiton and a mantle 
wrapped around the body and arms, in a pose sometimes used for muses and very 
often for sepulchral statues. The type is seen on the Mantinea reliefs and on the 
sarcophagus of the Mourning Women, and is doubtless due to Praxiteles. In this 
statue the arrangement of the hair, in loose curls falling below a broad plait which 
encircles the head, is unusual. The attitude and the expression of face and eyes 
are attractive. The upper part of the hair seems to have been originally supplied 
in plaster, a technique which suggests Alexandrian work. (P. Garpner, J.H.S. 
XLIII, 1923, pp. 53-54; pl.) 

A New Seal in the Ashmolean Museum.—Two new Greek words are found in 
the inscription of an egg-shaped bitumen seal recently acquired by the Ashmolean 
Museum with some cuneiform tablets. (J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 54f.) A head of 
Apollo, laureate, has the legend: XPEO*YAAKIKO& EN OPXOIS, the first 
word being the adjective from XPEO®YAAGE, tax collector or register of public 
debts, the genitive of which is found on a similar seal at Brussels. The proper 
name *Opxo: or ’Opxai is for Uruk, Hebrew Erekh, Modern Arabic Warka. Strabo 
uses the adjective ’Opxnvés (Geog. XVI, 1, 6, p. 739). 

RICHBOROUGH.—Roman Coins.—In finds at Richborough between 1912 and 
1922, and in excavations in 1922 the legible Roman coins discovered are classified 


as follows: Republican, 29; 260-307 a.p., 190; period of Constantine, 209; House of 
Valentinian I, 67; Theodosian period, 589. The latest dated coin is one of Hono- 
rius. (A. G. K. Hayter, Ant. J. III, 1923, p. 373.) 

SURREY.—A Founder’s Hoard.—In excavations of a gas company at Wands- 
worth in Surrey were found remains of the hoard of a bronze founder, including 
lumps of metal and nine implements, of which eight are celts and one is a gouge. 
(R. G. Rice, Ant. J. III, 1923, pp. 343-344; fig.) 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


CARTHAGE.—The Punic City.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 1923, pp. 329- 
338, L. Carton writes of Punic Carthage in the light of recent discoveries. The 
sanctuary of Tanit discovered in the quarter of Salambo, with other discoveries, 
shows that the hill of Koudiat-el-Hobsia was an important part of the city from the 
earliest time of Punic occupation. Apparently along the coast and parallel to it 
were: (1) behind the sea wall an arsenal or the like; (2) farther inland a colonnade 
extending from a point beliind the baths of Antoninus to the circular islet; (3) 
still farther inland a long line of stelae to Tanit and Baal, or a series of chapels, 
connecting the two most important sanctuaries, that on the hill of St. Louis (the 
acropolis) and that on the hill of Koudiat-el-Hobsia. The need of complete ex- 
cavation of the hill of Koudiat-el-Hobsia is emphasized. 

HENCHIR-KSOUR-DZEMDA.—Q. Geminius Sabinus.—In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1923, pp. 197-201, L. Pornssor and R. Lantier publish two inscriptions 
recently discovered at Henchir-Ksour-Dzemda. They record the cursus honorum 
of one Q. Geminius Sabinus (see C.J.L. VIII, 825), an officer who held commands in 
various parts of the Empire under Nerva and Trajan. At Rome he was princeps 
peregrinorum; and this title gives the inscriptions special interest, since it does not 
appear in other documents earlier than the third century. 
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UNITED STATES 
BOSTON.—A Head of the Fourth Century B.C.—A marble head recently pur- 


chased by the Museum of Fine Arts is an exceptionally fine fragment of a Greek 
commemorative statue of the fourth century B.c. (Fig. 2). While the surface has 


Figure 2.—Heap or YouruH: 


Bosron. 3.—Portrait Heap: 


PROVIDENCE. 


not received its final finish, the head is carefully modelled, and has “that inde- 
scribable quality of freshness and warmth which is peculiar to Greek sculpture of 
the best period.” (L. D. Caskey, B. Mus. F. A. XXI, 1923, pp. 73-74; 2 figs.) 

Arabic and Persian Paintings.—In B. Mus. F. A. XXI, 1923, pp. 49-53 (8 
figs.), A. CoomMARASWAMY discusses some important examples of Arabic and early 
Persian painting recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts. These include a 
leaf from a thirteenth-century manuscript of the Treatise on Astronomy, two leaves 
of a Manafi al Hayawan, of the later thirteenth century, and three leaves of a Shah 
Nama manuscript of the thirteenth century. 

CHICAGO.—Gandhara Sculptures.—In B.A.].Chicago, XVII, 1923, pp. 
53-55, 66-67 (3 figs.), C. F. K. reports that the Art Institute of Chicago has 
purchased four examples of the Graeco-Buddhist sculpture of Gandhara: (1) a 
relief from a pedestal, illustrating the nativity and the “seven steps” of the Bud- 
dha; (2) a panel on which is represented in relief a standing Yakshini; (3) a statue 
of a Boddhisattva; (4) a fragment of a pedestal with a finely sculptured foot, 
probably of a Boddhisattva. 

NEW YORK.—A Statue of Harmhab.—A special supplement of B. Meir. Mus., 
issued as Part II of the number of October, 1923 (16 pp.; 6 figs.) is devoted to a 
statue of Harmhab, commander of the armies of Tutankhamon, recently given to 
the Metropolitan Museum. It is said to have been found in the temple of Ptah at 
Memphis. H.E. Wn ocx, who describes the figure, also reconstructs the life of 
the subject. The figure of the general is represented as seated on the ground with 
legs crossed, arid is inscribed with prayers to Thoth and to Ptah. 
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A Bequest of Lord Carnarvon.—In B. Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 272-273 
(2 figs.), A. M. L(yrueor) reports that by bequest from the late Earl of Carnarvon 
the Metropolitan Museum has received a lotiform vase of opaque blue glass, with 
an inscription of the reign of Thutmose III. The Countess of Carnarvon has 
presented to the Museum a fine aragonite vase inscribed with the names of King 
Merneptah. 

An Egyptian Statue.—Mr. Henry Walters has presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum a statue from Dendera. The subject is an official named Hor, overseer of 
the works of Amon at Thebes and the work is to be dated ca. 900—700 B.c. (X XIII- 
XXV dynasties). Of special interest are the inscriptions with which the figure is 
covered. These include thirty prayers to various deities. (A. M. Lytuaosr, B. 
Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1923, p. 289; fig.) 

Ancient Babylonian Art.—Rare as are examples of ancient Babylonian art, it is 
remarkable to have three such fine ones in American private collections as those 
published by W. A. Rose.zz in Art in America, XI, 1923, pp. 322-327 (3 figs.). . 
One of these, a bronze statuette of Ur-Engur, in the Morgan Library, is the finest 
figure of its kind in existence. The other two examples are statuettes of a bull and 
a bull’s head. The latter is of particularly fine workmanship. Both have chan- 
nels bored through them, suggesting that they were originally used for libations. 
They are to be dated about 3000 B.c. 

Greek Vases of Early Styles.—Seventeen Greek vases of early styles have been 
added to the series in the Metropolitan Museum. They include two amphorae 
of the Geometric period, a Rhodian plate, five Corinthian vases of various shapes, 
a Proto-Corinthian lecythus, two plastic vases, a fine Boeotian goblet, a black- 
figured Attic amphora decorated on both sides with a horse’s head in a panel, and 
four vases of late Ionian type. (G. M. A. Ricuter, B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1923, 
pp. 176-179; 6 figs.) 

Red-figured Athenian Vases.—In B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 253-257 
(9 figs.), Miss G. M. A. Ricuter reports the addition of twenty-four Athenian 
red-figured vases to the collection of the Metropolitan Museum, and comments on 
the varied interest of their shapes and ornament. The most important of these 
vases have been described in detail by Miss Richter in A.J.A. XXVII, 1923, pp. 
265-285. 

Copies of the Thermos Metopes.—In B. Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 257-258, 
Miss G. M. A. RicuTer calls attention to the fact that the Metropolitan Museum 
has purchased water-color copies by E. Gilliéron from four of the painted metopes 
of the temple at Thermos. 

The Ballard Collection of Rugs.—In B. Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 222-223, 
attention is called to the magnificent collection of oriental rugs recently given to 
the Metropolitan Museum by Mr. James F. Ballard of St. Louis. It includes 14 
Persian rugs; 1 Indian; 70 Turkish; 17 Caucasian; 15 Central Asiatic; 9 Chinese; 
3Spanish. A catalogue of the collection has been prepared: The James F. Ballard 
Collection of Oriental Rugs, by Joseph Breck and Frances Morris; xxvii, 71 pp.; 129 
pls.; 57 figs.; 8vo. 

Egypto-Syrian Glass._-A superb example of Egypto-Syrian enamelled glass, 
recently given to the Metropolitan Museum, is described by J. Breck in B. Metr. 
Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 277-278 (fig.): It is a standing-cup for sweetmeats, or- 
namented with arabesques and floral patterns outlined in red enamel, and originally 
filled with gold. It is to be dated in the fourteenth century. 

Chinese Paintings.—In B. Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 163-164 (3 figs.), 
8. C. B. R. describes three Chinese paintings which have been added to the collec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum: (1) a scroll by Chao Meng-fu, representing the 
artist himself seated in front of a Buddhist monk (Yiian period, 1280-1368 a.p.); 
(2) a picture of a traveller about to cross a bridge in a snow-covered valley 
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(Sung period); (3) a painting of a dragon in the clouds, attributed to Mi ju 


jen. 

Chinese Tomb Figures.—Seven Chinese tomb figures of glazed terra-cotta, 
recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, are described by 8S. C. B. R. in 
B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 247-249 (2 figs.). Four, representing kneeling girl 
musicians, are attributed to the T’ang period. The other three, which represent 
standing figures with great turbans—two musicians and a dancer—are of an un- 
familiar type and cannot yet be dated: 

Chinese Jewelry.—S. C. B. R. reports that the Metropolitan Museum has 
acquired some valuable examples of Chinese jewelry of the T’ang period. (B. 
Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1923, p. 291; fig.) 

PROVIDENCE.—A Roman Portrait.—In B. R. J. Des. XI, 1923, pp. 25-27 
(2 figs.), J. F. Greene describes a portrait head of interesting quality which has 
been given to the Rhode Island School of Design. It is attributed to the Julio- 
Claudian period, but the subject has not been identified (Fig. 3). 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CONSTANTINOPLE.—Funerary Monuments.—Two monuments recently 
discovered in the neighborhood of Constantinople are now published by Tx. 
Macripy and J. Esrersort, in B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 356-393 (3 pls.; 25 figs.). 
The first is a stele of the Byzantine period, found in the quarter of Top-hané. 
The inscription on the stele, which is the tombstone of a certain Amachis, is 
published with a commentary. In the same place a fragment of a second stele was 
found, which is also published. The bulk of the article, however, is devoted to a 
description of a remarkable hypogeum at the small suburb of Macri-Keui, the 
Byzantine Hebdomon. This monument was discovered in 1914. In 1921, at the 
instance of M. Picard, Director of the French School at Athens, it was restored and 
put in order by the French corps of occupation. It is circular in form, and divided 
by a Greek cross into four aisles of equal size. The lower courses of the walls were 
of finished blocks, the upper courses of brick, and the vaulted roof of brick and 
rubble. The four aisles were covered with barrel vaulting, while the centre was 
covered by a dome, resting on these vaults. It was entered from the east by 
means of a long passage, the walls of which were of masonry, with six steps leading 
down. Under these steps, which have now disappeared, was a canal of masonry, 
which led to a circular vaulted passage running entirely around the hypogeum. 
From this another vaulted canal ran in a southeasterly direction, for 63 m., to 
a small square well, and thence to the bottom of the ravine, on the slope of which 
this hypogeum is constructed, about 40 m. further on. Most of this canal is 
destroyed. This system of canals was undoubtedly for drainage. In each of 
the four pillars that support the central vaulting and ‘the vaulting of the aisles 
are vaulted niches, in which sarcophagi are placed. These sarcophagi are of white 
marble, carefully fitted to the niches. On the front of each is carved a Greek cross 
in low relief. At the time of discovery, six of these sarcophagi were intact, each 
containing two or three skeletons, with no burial furniture of any kind. Two had 
disappeared. Only one sarcophagus had any inscription. This stated that here 
was buried a certain Epiphanis. It is believed by the authors, however, that this 
inscription does not refer to this sarcophagus, inasmuch as it contains three 
skeletons, but rather to a burial under the floor at this point, which was actually 
discovered, under the western aisle. In this burial was found a monolithic 
sarcophagus, of white marble, with designs in relief on all four sides. The decora- 
tion of the sarcophagus is unfinished, but is of a type common in the fifth century 
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of ourera. The plan of the edifice, a Greek cross inscribed in a circle, is unusual in 
Byzantine architecture, and entirely new to the architecture of Constantinople and 
vicinity. The date of the hypogeum seems anterior to the seventh century of our 
era, and is probably some time in the fifth, as shown by the style of the monolithic 
sarcophagus, although the evidence of a stamped brick found in the roofing would 
point to a probable restoration in the beginning of the seventh century. A note 
at the end of the article criticises adversely a paper by P. Thibaut in Echos d’Orient, 
1922, pp. 31-44, who tries to identify this construction with the burial-place of 
Basil II. 


ITALY 


BARLETTA.—The Treasure of the Holy Sepulchre.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 
87-98 (pl.; 7 figs.), M. Saum1 publishes an important group of objects of French 
origin which were probably, as tradition has it, brought to Barletta from Tolemaide 
at the time of the Saracen invasion. They include a reliquary cross with a bronze 
base decorated with thirteenth century Limoges enamel, a Eucharistic dove of 
copper decorated with twelfth century Limoges enamel, and a fifteenth-century 
monstrance. 

BERGAMO.—A Picture by Lorenzo da Lendinara.—Though examples of the 
work of Cristoforo da Lendinara are known, none by his brother Lorenzo have been 
identified. This brother is mentioned by Luca Paciolo as being a student of 
perspective, particularly famous for his work in intarsia. Like his brother, he 
came under the influence of Piero della Francesca. Taking as a basis all that we 
know of Lorenzo, A. Venturi, in L’Arte, X XVI, 1923, p. 18 (pl.), proposes to 
attribute to this little known artist a colored intarsia portrait in the Accademia 
Carrara. It is a profile portrait of the Beato Giustiniani and shows a striking 
resemblance to the great painting of the same subject by Gentile Bellini in Venice. 

BOLOGNA.—Ivories.—In Boll. Arte, I1, 1923, pp. 481-497 (14 figs.), P. Ducati 
gives a catalogue of late Classical, Early Christian, barbarian, and Byzantine 
ivories in the Museo Civico at Bologna. Most of them have not previously been 
published and besides the reproductions, there are given here full descriptions of 
their subjects, accounts of their provenance, and critical analyses of their styles 
and dates. 

CAGLIARI.—A Tapestry by Francesco Spierinck.—The fact that the principal! 
work of the tapestry weaver, Francesco Spierinck, was destroyed when his ten 
Armada tapestries were burned in 1834, lends importance to the splendid, but much 
damaged, tapestry in the Palazzo Comunale, Cagliari, published by C. Arv in 
Boll. Arte, I1, 1923, pp. 347-354 (3 figs.). This piece, which represents the triumph 
of a Caesar or a condottiero, is here identified as the design of Carel van Mander, 
the younger. It was probably executed between 1613 and 1623. In spite of his 
Italianizing tendency, van Mander kept a pure decorative sense, so necessary for 
successful tapestry design, and he and Spierinck worked together for the ideal effect 
in tapestry. 

FAENZA.—The Duomo.—In L’ Arie, XXVI, 1923, pp. 161-174 (fig.), C. 
GriGIon1 publishes documents in which we may follow the construction of the 
cathedral at Faenza and get a definite verdict as to the name of the architect, a 
problem hitherto much disputed. Though others directed the work for short 
periods, the actual designer of the building was Giuliano da Maiano. 

FLORENCE.—An Interpretation of Roger’s Descent from the Cross.—The 
Escurial Descent from the Cross by Roger van der Weyden has inspired many 
copies. In Gaz. B.-A., VII, 1923, pp. 107-110 (2 figs.), A. Bum publishes one of 
the freest variants of the composition that is known. It is an engraving of the 
mid-fifteenth century by the ‘“‘ Maitre aux banderoles,” of which only two prints 
exist, one in the Riccardiana, Florence, the other at Hamburg. Considering this 
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engraver’s usual method of following his model very closely, it seems impossible 
that the Escurial painting itself could have been the model for the print. It must, 
therefore, have been some free copy of Roger’s picture which is at present unknown. 

A Panel by Masolino.—In Boll. Arte, I1,-1923, pp. 3-6 (3 figs.), P. Tosca. 
publishes a painting of the Madonna and Child which was a short time ago in the 
church of 8. Maria a Novoli, near Florence, but has recently been stolen. It is 
recognized as the work of Masolino and, moreover, as the central panel of the trip- 
tych of which Offner and Berenson recently published in Dedalo one of the wings, 
representing 8. Giuliano, and the predella, representing the saint killing his 
parents. It seems probable that this was the triptych that Vasari describes as 
being painted by Masaccio for S. Maria Maggiore, Florence. 

MILAN.—Early Lombard Art.—In L’ Arte, XXVI, 1923, pp. 149-160 (10 figs.), 
M. Sami writes of the recent exhibition in Milan of Lombard paintings of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The exhibition was made up of paintings 
from private collections: so, while most of them had been published, few of them 
were known at first hand by scholars. In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 361-380 (17 figs.), 
P. D’Ancona notes this same exhibition and publishes reproductions of the best 
pictures. 

MONTEFIASCONE.—An Altarpiece by Benedetto Buglioni.—In Art Studies, 
1923, pp. 3-6 (pl.), A. MArquanp publishes a hitherto unnoticed altarpiece in the 
cathedral at Montefiascone which he recognizes as the work of the late period of 
Benedetto Buglioni. The subject of the altarpiece is the Enthroned Madonna 
between St. Benedetto and an unrecognizable female saint. The predella depicts 
a variety of scenes related to St. Benedetto and to the Virgin. 

MONTONA.—The Altar of Bartolomeo Colleoni.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 
201-207 (pl.; 6 figs.), A. Morassi publishes fine reproductions of a portable altar of 
hammered and gilded silver foil in the cathedral of Montona. The subject of the 
central panel is the Crucifixion; on the wings are figures of saints. It appears to be 
Friulian work of the second half-of the fourteenth century. But its historical 
interest outweighs the artistic, for it once belonged to Bartolomeo Colleoni and 
was used by him, in all his campaigns, for the celebration of the Mass. 

PALERMO.—A Polyptych by Durandi.—A polyptych in the Pinacoteca of 
Palermo, of which the principal subject is the Coronation of the Virgin and which 
has hitherto been attributed to the Sicilian, Tommaso de Vigilia, is attributed by 
E. Brune ttt, in Boll. Arte, I1, 1923, pp. 415-418 (2 figs.), to the Ligurian, Giacomo 
Durandi. It shows the French influence which one finds in the latter artist and 
not in the former, and it shows the cold, unfeeling treatment of figures and the 
beautiful decorative quality that one finds in Durandi. 

ROME.—Another Sidamara Sarcophagus.—In Art Bulletin, V, 1923, pp. 
61-75 (5 pls.; 2 figs.), J. SHapLey publishes two reliefs in the Borghese which he 
identifies as the long sides of the sarcophagus of which two reliefs in the Louvre 
form the ends. The sides are decorated by figures of Apollo and the Muses in 
niches (see Fig. 4); one end, the head, shows Homer between the Odyssey and the 
Iliad; the other end, the foot, shows the tomb portal between a male and a female 
figure. The Borghese-Louvre sarcophagus, thus reconstructed, is shown to throw 
light upon several problems. We can see in it the sculptor’s manner of working, 
and it shows with unusual clearness the relation of the architecture of the trough to 
that of the Asiatic stage fagades. It also helps determine the orientation of these 
Asiatic sarcophagi with relationship to the tomb portal. As to the problem of the 
centre of production of the Sidamara sarcophagi, it is here suggested that instead 
of the sarcophagi being produced in one place and shipped to their destinations, we 
have to do with a traveling atelier, executing the work on the site for which it was 
intended. 

Engravings by Castiglione.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 419-422 (3 figs.), E. 
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RavaGuia publishes three unique prints by G. B. Castiglione in the National 
Print Cabinet, Rome. They represent the Nativity, the Dead Christ, and the 
Eternal Father. Their unusual technique, which Castiglione invented, is of 
particular interest. 


Figure 4.—DetTaiL FROM A SARCOPHAGUS: RomE. 


The Palace of Pius IV on the Via Flaminia.—In a little book published by 
Bestetti and Tumminelli, 8. BarGeLirn1 and U. [ANDoLo write of the palace on 
the Via Flaminia, Rome, which has been commonly known as the casino of Julius 
III, but which was really built for Pius IV in-the middle of the sixteenth century 
by the architect Pirro Ligorio. The palace and grounds had been allowed to fall 
into an almost hopeless state of ruin when they were purchased three years ago by 
Ugo Iandolo, who has supervised a careful restoration, so that the garden and 
palace, as one sees from the many illustrations here published, are now among the 
most beautiful features of the Eternal City. [Jl palazzo di Pio IV sulla via Flami- 
nia, Roma. Milan, 1923, Bestettie Tumminelli. 94 pp.; 77 figs. 4to.] 

VENICE.—A Mosaic by Castagno.—By comparison with other works by 
Andrea del Castagno, C. Gampa, in Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 173-180 (8 figs.), at- 
tributes to this painter a mosaic in San Marco representing St. Theodore. 

A Work by Tiburzio Passerotti.—On stylistic considerations, partly aided by 
documentary evidence, partly in defiance of documentary evidence, E. BRUNELLI, 
in Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 354-361 (3 figs.), shows that the Bolognese artist, 
Tiburzio Passerotti, was not the author of some decorations in the Ducal palace 
which have been assigned to him, and that, on the other hand, he was the author 
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of one which has not before been recognized as his. It is the representation in the 
Sala dei Pregadi of the Election of San Lorenzo Givstiniani to the Patriarchate of 
Venice. This is to be dated about 1587-89. While the composition is praise- 
worthy for many beautiful details, it lacks equilibrium and clarity as a whole, 
indicating that Passerotti’s Bolognese training was somewhat upset by contact 
with Venetian art. 


SPAIN 


COVARRUBIAS.—A Copy of a Lost Van Eyck.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, 
pp. 15-16 (pl.), S. Renmvaca publishes a small panel of the Madonna and Child in 
the sacristy of the Colegiata, Covarrubias, in the province of Burgos, Spain, which 
is obviously a copy of a lost painting by Jan van Eyck. The composition, cos- 
tumes, furniture, etc., suggest various pictures by that master. The copyist was 
not successful in catching facial expression, but was a clever copyist of details of 
furniture and minor paraphernalia. 


FRANCE 


FEUGES.—A Sixteenth Century Christ.—In Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, pp. 266-270 
(pl.; fig.), A. B. pu Rerat publishes a polychrome wooden figure of Christ on the 
Cross preserved in the Church of Feuges, Aube. The figure is above life-size, and 
apparently formed originally part of a Calvary group on the rood beam between 
the nave and choir of a church. The polychrome, slightly restored, seems to date 
with the sculpture, which belongs in the early sixteenth century. The style and 
technique of the carving assign the work to the enigmatic master of “St. Martha,” 
who lived in Troy or its vicinity and has left dated works ranging from 1515 to 
1533. 

PARIS.—Exposition of French Books.—In Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, pp. 253-265 
(pl.; 12 figs.), A. Bornet writes of the important exposition of French books held in 
the Pavillion de Marsan in the.spring of 1923. The best examples from many 
libraries were on display, so that there was an excellent representation of the il- 
luminated work of the important monastic ateliers (particularly, those of north 
and northeastern France) from the ninth to the thirteenth century. Then the 
lay schools were represented from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. And 
printing was followed from the fifteenth century into the nineteenth. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


AMSTERDAM.—A Painting by Geertgen tot St. Jans.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 
1923, p. 103 (2 pls.), M. J. FrrepLAnpeEr publishes an Adoration of the Magi re- 
cently acquired by Dr. N. Beets of Amsterdam, which, after the repainting has 
been removed, is seen to be the work of the Haarlem master, Geertgen tot St. 
Jans, who was active toward the end of the fifteenth century. 

A Painting by Engebrechtszoon.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 173-179 
(2 pls.), F. Ditsere publishes a triptych, the central panel of which represents the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand. Its style permits its ascription to Cornelis Enge- 
brechtszoon, a Leyden master who occupied somewhat the same position in Dutch 
art as did Holbein the Elder in German art. The characteristics of the painting 
here published give it an important place as a connecting link in the development of 
the Leyden school of painting, for it stands between the Leyden work of Geertgen 
tot St. Jans and the panorama-like engravings of Lucas van Leyden. 

BRUSSELS.—Fifteenth Century Terra-Cottas.—An exception to the general 
assertion that all first class terra-cotta portrait busts of the quattrocento are in 
European museums is made by four examples owned by Herr Michel van Gelder 
at Chateau Zeebrugge (near Brussels) and published by L. Dusster in Burl. Mag. 
XLII, 1923, pp. 129-130 (2 pls.). Two of these are closely related to the work of 
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Benedetto da Majano and are probably to be assigned to his school. One may be 
the work of Giovanni della Robbia. And the fourth shows close connection with 
the style of Guido Mazzone, chief of the North Italian sculptors of the period. 

LEAU.—Two Paintings by Pieter Aertsen.—In spite of the recent progress 
in the study of Pieter Aertsen, but little has been found in the way of purely 
religious pictures by this painter, and it is in his religious paintings particularly 
that he shows his peculiar mixture of Dutch, Flemish, and Italian characteristics. 
It is known that he decorated many churches, at Amsterdam, Delft, Diest, and 
Louvain, for example, but only fragments of a few of these decorations remain. 
It is particularly fortunate, then, that E. Micnex is able to publish in Gaz. B.-A. 
VII, 1923, pp. 236-242 (3 figs.), two triptychs in the Church of Léau (a district in 
which we know Aertsen worked for churches) which show themselves by every 
peculiarity of style to be the work of this artist. No signatures are at present 
visible, but cleaning may reveal them. One of the triptychs, whose subject is the 
Joys of the Virgin, is dated 1554. The other, representing the Sorrows of the 
Virgin, is undated but seems to be more advanced and is probably to be dated 
about 1560. 

UTRECHT.—Sienese Paintings.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 562-569 (pl.; 8 
figs.), R. V. Mae writes of the collection of Italian paintings—there are twenty- 
four in all—in the archepiscopal museum at Utrecht. Many of them are Sienese 
and some are of first importance. One attributed to the Sienese school of the 
second half of the thirteenth century is interesting for its subject, Christ Ascending 
the Cross, and for the fact that it belongs in a series of panels. the other known 
eight being in Siena and Altenbourg. There are two works in the manner of 
Duccio, one a diptych by Ugolino Lorenzetti, and one by the Maestro di Badia a 
Isola. There are also examples of the work of Sassetta, Giovanni di Paolo, Neroc- 
cio Landi, and Sano di Pietro. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


BERLIN.—Lombard Miniatures.—Following an introductory discussion of the 
influence of French manuscript illumination upon that of Italy in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, C. H. Wr1Gett, in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1923, pp. 37-52 
(pl.; 7 figs.), calls attention to examples of Lombard manuscript illumination in 
the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett. Here such illuminators are represented as the 
Master of the Modena Prayerbook, the Master of the Franciscan Breviary, the 
Master of the Vitae Imperatorum, and, most important of all, the Master of 
the Estensi Bible, who is possibly to be identified as Belbello da Pavia. In much 
of the work of these artists French influence is clearly visible, particularly in the 
decorative motives. 

A Portrait of a Doge.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1923, pp. 53-56 (2 figs.), W. v. 
Bove publishes a small bronze relief portrait of the Doge Francesco Foscari, lately 
acquired by the Berlin museum. When on the market in 1910, there was some 
suspicion of its being a modern forgery, but a careful study places it beyond doubt. 
The patina is one typical of Donatello and his atelier, the tapestry-like background 
also is typical of Donatello at the period in which he was working in Padua and 
to which the age of the doge would assign the work. The low relief, the model- 
ling, and the finishing touches of the engraving tool on the bronze all testify to 
the hand of Donatello. In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 393-396 (5 figs.), appears a 
notice by O. Licupts confirming the suspicion mentioned by Bode. The modern 
sculptor, Licudis, tells of making the plaque and publishes reproductions of the 
painting and the mask of the doge which served as his models. He produced the 
relief in three states and sold numerous copies—with no intention of forgery. It 
is a copy of the first state which has been acquired by the Berlin Museum. 

A Painting by Bagnacavallo.—In Ber. Kunsts. XLIV, 1923, pp. 82-85 (4 figs.), 
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HerMANN Voss shows that a painting of the Visitation in the Berlin collection, 
hitherto attributed to the Ferrarese school, is probably a work of Bagnacavallo, 
and indeed must be considered one of his most important paintings. Composition 
and drawing belong to the school of Raphael; but Bagnacavallo, who was a native 
of the Romagna, has been influenced in his color by the Ferrarese tradition. 

A Fourteenth Century Madonna.—In Ber. Kunsts. XLIV, 1923, pp. 79-82 
2 figs.), ExtsaBetH Stmon compares a stone figure of the Madonna, recently ac- 
quired by the Berlin museum, with similar figures in the Cluny museum, at the 
cathedral of St. Dié, in Boston, in Cologne, etc., and concludes that because of its 
sturdy proportions, its attitude, the style of the drapery, the modelling of the head 
and face, and its iconographic character it is to be attributed to an atelier of Lor- 
raine, about 1330-1350. 

Renaissance Bronzes.—In Ber. Kunsts. XLIV, 1923, pp. 73-78 (5 figs.), F. 
ScHoTrmMU.uer discusses five small bronzes of the Italian Renaissance which have 
been acquired in recent years for the Berlin collection: (1) a seated Pan, an imita- 
tion of the work of Riccio, but of somewhat later date; (2) a Triton kneeling on a 
tortoise and supporting on his head a bronze shell, a Venetian work of the Cinque- 
cento; (3) a curious lamp which combines the form of a pelican with that of a 
human head; (4) a lamp which seems actually to have been cast from the skull of a 
fox terrier; (5) a statuette of a nude youth whose attitude and gesture show re- 
markable animation: perhaps cast to serve as a sculptor’s model, since it is modelled 
in great detail. This figure is to be dated in the second third of the sixteenth 
century. 

COLOGNE.—Early Textiles.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 298-303 (2 pls.), 
G. 5S. SELIGMAN writes of the excellent collection of textiles in the Cologne museum 
and publishes a few of the most important ones. Of particular interest are a group 
known as “‘tissés de Cologne,’’ made by the weavers and embroiderers of the town 
under the influence of the Cologne and Flemish schools of painting. The earliest 
belong to the thirteenth century; no embroidery was used on them until the end 
of the fifteenth century. Other interesting examples are a twelfth century Ger- 
man “point natte” fragment, a thirteenth century net reliquary cover, a German 
chasuble of about 1450, a thirteenth century stole from Géss Cathedral, and an 
English cope of the late fifteenth century. 

DRESDEN.—Woodctits by Cranach.—A series of eight woodcuts obtained in 
1905 by the Dresden Print Room is published by M. Getspere in Burl. Mag. 
XLIII, 1923, pp. 85-87 (pl.).. They are illustrations to the Lord’s Prayer and are 
here identified as the work of Lucas Cranach the Elder. 

VIENNA.—A Polyptych by Antonio Vivarini.—The altarpiece of San Girolamo, 
formerly in S. Stefano, Venice, which has been recorded by various writers as the 
work of Antonio Vivarini and Giovanni d’Alemagna, dated 1441, has been con- 
sidered lost. This has made a serious gap in the work of these artists, particularly 
because its date would make it the earliest example of their collaboration. In 
Boll. Arte, I, 1923, pp. 405-414 (pl.; 9 figs.), L. Puaniscia publishes a polyptych 
in moderate state of preservation and complete except for the frame, which he 
identifies as the S. Stefano altarpiece. Comparison with other works by Vivarini 
makes the identification certain and shows that the date 1441 would be satisfac- 
tory. The study fails to betray any evidence of the hand of Giovanni d’Alemagna 
in the work, however, so that the matter of collaboration remains an enigma. 

Two Flemish Pictures.—In .J/b. Preuss. Kunsts. 1923, pp. 57-72 (8 figs.), F. 
ANTAL writes of two interesting paintings in the Academy at Vienna. One of 
these, a portrait of a woman, bears the label, “Flemish School.’’ But the style is 
clearly that of Gaspar de Crayer. It is significant that the portrait has never been 
mistaken for the work of Rubens or Van Dyke, but that it has been called a 
product of the Spanish school. This is a peculiarity of Crayer, that his work has 
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the spiritual qualities of Spanish art—in his religious paintings, e.g., we see Spanish 
ecstasy, not Flemish sentimentality. The second picture here published is an oil 
sketch of the Road to Calvary. The similarity of the composition of this sketch 
to that of two engravings of a lost painting of the subject by Rubens is one of the 
reasons for recognizing it as a sketch after a lost painting by Rubens. But the 
sketch itself is not by that master; it is the work of Van Dyke, and is to be dated 
about 1617. 

Unknown Venetian Drawings.—In the renovation of the collection of the 
Albertina new attributions are being made and there are some new acquisitions. 
Among these L. Fréuticu-Bume publishes in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 28-33 
(3 pls.), drawings by Titian, Schiavone, Veronese, and Tintoretto. 


POLAND 


CRACOW.—Fiemish Tapestries.—A note in regard to the series of 156 tapes- 
tries of the sixteenth century which, in accordance with the 1920 Russo-Polish 
treaty, are being returned to the Castle of Favel at Cracow, where they were origi- 
nally hung by King Sigismundus-Augustus (1548-1572), is published by P. 
ETttincerR in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 92-97 (pl.). They are the product of 
the Brussels tapestry workshops under the direction of Barend van Orley and his 
follower, Pieter Coecke van Aelst. A great variety of subjects is represented, 
though the most interesting from an artistic point of view form a series of Old 
Testament scenes. 


RUSSIA 


PETROGRAD.—A Madonna by Bacchiacca.—One of the best examples of 
the work of the eclectic Bacchiacca is published for the first time by V. LAZAREFF 
in L’Arte, XXVI, 1923, pp. 86-88 (fig.). It is a small painting of the Madonna 
seated on a simple wooden throne in an Umbrian landscape. The owner is the 
Countess Sciuvalova, Petrograd. In spite of Bacchiacca’s eclectic manner— 
and his borrowings from both Perugino and Andrea del Sarto are clearly evident 
in the Petrograd picture—a charming freshness characterizes this little Ma- 
donna, distinguishing it as a masterpiece and dating it in the early years of 
Bacchiacca’s career, before 1520. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ETON.—Fifteenth Century Wall Paintings.—The most important pictorial 
monument of its period—the last quarter of the fifteenth century—has now been 
made accessible to students and is published by C. Hotmes in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 
pp. 229-236 (2 pls.). It consists of mural paintings in Eton College Chapel. 
They are much damaged by iconoclastic treatment. But where no such damage 
has been done the paintings are remarkably well preserved although painted al- 
most directly upon the stone walls and thus exposed to the dampness of a climate 
which is particularly severe in most cases of mural painting. The immunity to 
dampness shown by these frescoes suggests to the present writer the importance of 
making a thorough chemical analysis of the technique employed. It seems prob- 
able that wax played some part in it. As to the style, Flemish, French, and 
Italian features are evident. But the finest characteristics are English. This, to- 
gether with the fact that practically all the figures appear to have been drawn 
in by one hand and that there is a unity of spirit in the whole work, indicates that 
one master, and he an Englishman, carried out the decoration with minor as- 
sistance. He very likely picked up the foreign elements during travel and appren- 
ticeship abroad. His name, William Baker, is mentioned by the College Audit 
Roll for 1486-87. 
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FAREHAM.—A Madonna by Cimabue.—The most human and naturalistic 
of the works thus far attributable to Cimabue and the only one in England is 
published by O. Strén in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 206-208 (pl.). The sub- 
ject of the painting is the Madonna and Child, and it shows close relationship to 
the Madonna from Sta. Trinita, now in the Uffizi. It must be one of the latest of 
Cimabue’s works and is therefore to be dated about 1300. The owner is Viscount 
Lee of Fareham. 

LONDON.—An Exhibition of Ivories——In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 9-15 
(2 pls.), C. H. Reap writes of the recent exhibition of ivories in the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. The ivories were lent not only from private collections, but also from 
such important public collections as the museum at Liverpool, the Musées du 
Cinquantenaire at Brussels, the Fitzwilliam at Cambridge, and the Ashmolean at 
Oxford. The range in date extended from palaeolithic man to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The mediaeval examples were, of course, the most numerous and most 
interesting. A contributory effort toward the solution of the problem of English 
origin in mediaeval minor arts is made by placing together in tiis exhibition a 
small series of the ivories as English. 

Fifteenth Century Stained Glass.—Six rondels of stained and painted glass 
lately acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum from Cassiobury Park, Hert- 
fordshire, are published by H. Reap in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 167-168 (pl.). 
They represent labors of the months and by comparison with other representations 
of the same subjects and other examples of the same technique they may be 
assigned to English origin. The costume dates them about 1470. 

An Unpublished Pieter de Hoogh.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 269 f. 
(pl.), J. H. J. Mewxaarr gives the first publication of a painting of An Interior by 
de Hoogh in the possession of Mr. Eugene Bolton, London. The painting is done 
in the second manner of the artist, with greater contrasts of light and shade than 
are used in his earlier work, and it is very closely similar to The Messenger in the 
Rijksmuseum. The latter painting is dated 1670. 

Two Pictures by Dosso Dossi.—Through comparison with certain works by this 
master O. Lanz, in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 184-187 (pl.), ascribes to Dosso 
Dossi a painting of St. Jerome in the author’s collection and a Virgin and Child 
recently acquired by the National Gallery. Both pictures have fantastic back- 
grounds and seem to belong to the artist’s early period, 1512-1522. 

A Drawing by Diirer.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 197-198 (pl.), C. 
Dopgson publishes a drawing of a crucified thief belonging to P. and D. Colnaghi 
and Co. which supplements the group of three drawings of Christ and the two 
thieves in the Albertina. The new drawing is evidently an earlier study for the 
penitent thief, rejected because the iconography was not conventional. 

Girolamo Romanino.—In L’ Arte, XXVI, 1923, pp. 30-32 (2 figs.), A. VENTURI 
publishes a portrait of a gentleman in the Holford collection, London, which he at- 
tributes to Girolamo Romanino. The obvious affinity between this superb por- 
trait and those by Palma Vecchio in his Giorgionesque period, assigns a date of 
about 1518 to the Holford painting. The only Italian portrait which can be com- 
pared to this in spontaneity of presentation, symmetry of composition, and spirit- 
ual calm is Raphael’s Baldassar Castiglione. Another painting here attributed to 
Romanino is a representation of Christ and the Baptist, as children. This panel, 
inserted in a sixteenth century cassone in the Harrach collection at Vienna, was 
formerly attributed to Francesco Vecellio. 

A Portrait by Holbein.—A portrait of Sir Bryan Tuke, by Holbein, in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Hugh Blaker, London, is published for the first time by R. R. Tartock 
in Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 246-251 (pl.). Two other versions of the portrait 
are known, one of which, lately the property of Miss Guest, of Inwood, is probably 
likewise by Holbein, though the one here published is the better of the two. 
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RUGBY.—A Sixteenth-Century Burse.—A letter dated 1575 gives the story of 
persons mentioned in inscriptions on a corporas case in the private chapel at 
Bosworth Hall, near Rugby. This embroidered case, perfectly preserved, is 
published by E. Horne in Burl. Mag. XLITII, 1923, pp. 80-85 (pl.). 

SUFFOLK.—Panels of the Fifteenth Century.—In Ant. .J. III, 1923, pp. 343- 
346 (pl.), H. C. Smrrsx describes eight painted panels which were once a part of the 
fifteenth century rood screen of the church of St. James at Nayland, Suffolk. 
They represent (1) St. Cuthbert with the head of St. Oswald; (2) St. Edmund, 
King and Martyr; (3) Pope Gregory; (4) Henry VI (?); (5) St. Edward the Con- 
fessor; (6) a bearded king, perhaps Charlemagne; (7) a king; (8) an archbishop, 
perhaps St. Thomas of Canterbury. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—A Painting by Piero della Francesca.—In B. Mus. F. A. XXI, 
1923, pp. 47-48 (fig.), C. H. H(awes) reports that the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston has acquired a panel by Piero della Francesca, representing the Madonna 
and Child with an Angel. It is attributed by Mr. Venturi to Piero’s early period, 
probably before 1450. 

A Painting by El Greco.—The Museum of Fine Arts has acquired a second. 
characteristic example of the work of El Greco, representing St. Dominic kneeling, 
before a crucifix. (C. H. Hawes, B. Mus. F. A. XXI, 1923, pp. 69-70; fig.) 

The Bullard Collection of Prints.—In the notable collection of 376 prints and 
drawings recently given to the Museum of Fine Arts by Dr. William Norton 
Bullard are many which come within the scope of the interests of this JouRNAL. 
Attention is especially called to eighteen prints by Italian artists of the fifteenth 
century. The sixteenth century prints include a number of fine examples of 
Diirer, and some etchings by Rembrandt are included in the seventeenth century 
group. There are also impressions from twenty of Piranesi’s Views of Rome. 
(H. P. Rossiter, B. Mus. F. A. XXI, 1923, pp. 59-66; 6 figs.) 

CHICAGO.—English and Flemish Manuscripts.—In B. A. I. Chicago, XVII, 
1923, pp. 106-108 (2 figs.) W. McC. McK. reports that the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago has acquired a copy of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis, written in Eng- 
land in the fourteenth century, and a Flemish Book of Hours of the fifteenth 
century. 

A Painting by the Brothers LeNain.—In B. A. I. Chicago XVII, 1923, pp. 82- 
84 (fig.), W. A. P. announces that the Art Institute of Chicago has acquired a 
characteristic painting by the brothers LeNain, representing a peasant family 
grouped near a stone wall. 

DETROIT.—Two Paintings by Tintoretto.—In Art in America, XII, 1923, pp. 
32-38 (2 pls.), D. v. HapEexn publishes two unusually interesting paintings by 
Tintoretto which have recently been acquired by the Detroit Museum. One is an 
intimate group of the Virgin and Child, painted at an advanced period in the 
artist’s development. The other is a large ceiling painting with an allegorical 
representation of dreams. 

NEW YORK.—A Fifteenth Century Panel.—In B. Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1923, 
pp. 242-244 (figs.), B. B(urroveus) calls attention to an Italian panel of the fif- 
teenth century recently purchased by the Metropolitan Museum. The painting 
shows St. Thomas Aquinas aided in the interpretation of a difficult text by Saints 
Peter and Paul. It is associated in style with a panel in the Dreicer collection, at- 
tributed by Mr. Berenson to Domenico Morone; with a panel in the Jarvis collec- 
tion at Yale, attributed by Mr. Sirén to Alesso Baldovinetti; and a panel in the 
University Gallery at Oxford, attributed by Mr. Berenson to Domenico Morone, 
but by the authorities of that gallery to Jacopo Bellini or his school. Mr. Bur- 
roughs feels that the painter of the new panel in New York must have been as- 
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sociated with Jacopo Bellini. Such a connection has not been proved for Do- 
menico Morone. Mr. Sirén attributes the panel to Baldovinetti. 

An Italian Panel Frieze.—In B. Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 287-288 (fig.), 
A. K. McC. reports that the Metropolitan Museum has received as an anonymous 
gift a series of fifteen decorative panels, designed to form a part of the frieze of a 
room. In the centre of each is a profile portrait. Style and type of figure suggest 
a provenance in Northern Italy. 

The Ars Moriendi.—In B. Meir. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 230-236 (3 figs.), W. M. 
I(vins), Jr., describes four editions of the Ars Moriendi recently acquired for the 
collection of prints in the Metropolitan Museum. : 

The Hypnerotomachia Poliphili—Mr. J. P. Morgan has presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum a copy of the Aldine Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of 1499. 
In B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 249-252, 273-276 (4 figs.), W. M. Ivins, Jr., 
discusses the unique interest of this famous example of printing and illustration. 

A Lion-Headed Helmet.—In B. Metr. Mus. XVIII, 1923, pp. 224-227 (4 figs.), 
B. D(®an) describes a unique Italian helmet of the fifteenth century recently ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum. It has the form of a lion’s head with open 
jaws. Discovered some years ago in an antiquity shop in Oxford, it has passed 
through the hands of several private collectors, and was for some years in the 
Nuremberg Museum (see Anzeiger des Germanischen Nationalmuseums, 1914.) 

PROVIDENCE.—An Alabaster Relief.—L. E. R(owe) reports that the Rhode 
Island School of Design has acquired a characteristic example of English alabaster 
relief of the fourteenth century. It is a panel from a reredos, showing the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin. It is attributed to a sculptor of Nottingham. (B. R. J. Des. 
XI, 1923, pp. 44-46; fig.) 

A Statue of St. Roch.—In B. R. I. Des. XI, 1923, pp. 31-32 (fig.), L. E. R(owr) 
describes a wooden statue of St. Roch and his dog, recently acquired by the Rhode 
Island School of Design. The style of this work suggests that it is a creation of the 
French Renaissance, and was made in Central France, near Paris or in the Loire 
region. 

A Burgundian Painting.—In B. R. I. Des. XI, 1923, pp. 39-41 (2 figs.), L. E. 
R(owe) calls attention to the recent identification by A. van de Put, in Burl. Mag. 
1923, of the figures in a fifteenth century painting now in the collection of the 
Rhode Island School of Design. The picture is the right wing of an altarpiece, of 
which the left wing is in Worcester. The two are now definitely attributed to a 
Burgundian painter, since the figure in the Worcester panel has been shown to be 
Claude de Toulongeon and Claude, Bishop of Besangon, while those in the Provi- 
dence panel are Guillemette de Vergy and a patron saint. 

A Painting by Pesellino.—The Rhode Island School of Design has purchased a 
fifteenth century painting representing the blessing of Totila, king of the Goths, 
by St. Benedict. This picture, formerly attributed to Pisanello, is now as- 
signed to Francesco di Pesello, or Pesellino. It shows an interesting resemblance 
to the cassoni by this artist at Lockinge House in England. (L. E. Rows, B. R. J. 
Des. XI, 1923, pp. 29-31; fig.) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Abh.: Abhandlungen. Allg. Zig.: Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung. Alt. Or.: 
Der alte Orient. Am. Anthr.: American Anthropologist. A.J.A.: American 
Journal of Archaeology. A.J. Num.: American Journal of Numismatics. A. J. 
Sem. Lang.: American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature. Ami d. 
Mon.: Ami des Monuments. Ant. Denk.: Antike Denkmiiler. Ann. Arch. 
Anth.: Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. Ann. Scuol. It. At.: Annuario 
della r. Scuola Archeologica di Atene e delle Missioni Italiane in Oriente. Ant. 
J.: The Antiquaries Journal. Arch. Anz.: Archiologischer Anzeiger. ’Apx. AeAr.: 
AeAtiov. *Apx. ’Ed.: Arch. Rece.: Archi- 
tectural Record. Arch. Rel.: Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. Arch. Miss.: 
Archives de Missions Scientifiques et Littéraires. Arch. Stor. Art.: Archivio 
Storico dell’ Arte. Athen.: Athenaeum (of London). Ath. Mitt.: Mitteilungen 
d. d. Archaeol. Instituts, Athen. Abt. 

Beitr. Assyr.: Beitriige zur Assyriologie. Ber. Kunsts.: Amtliche Berichte aus 
den Preuss. Kunstsammlugen. Berl. Akad.: Preussische Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin. Berl. Phil. W.: Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. 
Bibl. Stud.: Biblische Studien. Bibl. World: The Biblical World. B. Soc. Esp.: 
Boletin de la Sociedad Espafiola de Excursiones. Boll. Arte: Bollettino d’Arte. 
Boll. Num.: Bollettino Italiano di Numismatica. Bonn. Jb.: Bonner Jahrbiicher: 
Jahrbiicher des Vereins von Altertumsfreunden im Rheinlande. B.A.I. Chicago: 
Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago. B.A.S.O.R.: Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. B.S.A.: Annual of the British School at Athens. 
B.S.R.: Papers of the British School at Rome. B. Arch. C. T.: Bulletin Archéolo- 
gique du Comité des Travaux hist.et scient. B.Arch.M.: Bulletin Archéol.du Min- 
istére. B.C.H.: Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. B. Cleve. Mus.: Bulletin 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art. B. Inst. Gen.: Bulletin de |’Institut National 
Genevois. B. Inst. Eg.: Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien (Cairo). B. Metr. Mus.: 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. B. Mus. Bruz.: Bulletin 
des Musées Royaux des arts décoratifs et industriels A Bruxelles. B. Mus. F. A.: 
Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston. B. N.Y. Hist. Soc.: New York Historical 
Society Quarterly Bulletin. B. Num.: Bulletin de Numismatique. B. R. I. 
Des.: Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design. B. Soc. Anth.: Bulletin de la 
Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. B. Soc. Midi Fr.: Bulletin de la Société 
Archéologique du Midi de la France. B. Com. Rom.: Bullettino d. Commissione 
Archeologica Comunale di Roma. B. Arch. Crist.: Bullettino di Archeologia 
Cristiana. B. Pal. It.: Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Burl. Mag.: Bur- 
lington Magazine. B. Soc. Ant. Fr.: Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de 
France. Byz. Z.: Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

Chron. Arts: Chronique des Arts. Cl. Phil.: Classical Philology. Cl. R.: 
Classical Review. C. R. Acad. Insc.: Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. C.J.A.: Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. C.I.G.: 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. C./.L.: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
ye .S.: Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. Cron. B. A.: Cronaca delle Belle 

rti. 

Eph. Ep.: Ephemeris Epigraphica. Eph. Sem. Ep.: Ephemeris fiir Semitische 
Epigraphik. Exp. Times: The Expository Times. 

Gaz. B.-A.: Gazette des Beaux-Arts. G.D.J.: Sammlung der griechischen 
Dialekt-Inschriften. 

Ind. Notes: Indian Notes and Monographs. J.G.: Inscriptiones Graecae (for 
contents and numbering of volumes, cf. A.J.A. 1X, 1905, pp. 96-97). J.G.A.: 
Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae, ed. Roehl. J.G. Arg.: Inscriptiones Graecae 
Argolidis. J. G. Ins.: Inscriptiones Graecarum Insularum. J. G. Sept.: In- 
scriptiones Graeciae Septentrionalis. J. G. Sic. Jt.: Inscriptiones Graecae Siciliae 
et Italiae. 

Jb. Arch. I.: Jahrbuch d. d. Archiol. Instituts. Jb. Kl. Alt.: Neue Jahrbiicher 
fiir das klassische Altertum, Geschichte und deutsche Litteratur und fiir Pida- 
gogik. Jb. Kunsth. Samm.: Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des 
allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses. Jb. Phil. Paéd.: Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und 
Pidagogik (Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher). Jb. Preuss. Kunsts.: Jahrbuch d. Preuss. 
Kunstsammlungen. Jh. Oest. Arch. I.: Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen Ar- 
chaologischen Instituts. J. Asiat.: Journal Asiatique. J.A.O.S.: Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. J.B. Archaeol.: Journal of the British Archaeological 
Association. J.B. Archit.: Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
J. Bibl. Lit.: Journal of Biblical Literature. J.E#.A.: Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology. J.H.S.: Journal of Hellenic Studies. J. Int. Arch. Num.: AcéOvns 
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"Ednquepis &4pxaodoyias, Journal international d’archéologie numis- 
matique (Athens). J.R.S.: Journal of Roman Studies. 

Kunstchr.: Kunstchronik. 

Mb. Num. Ges. Wien.: Monatsblatt der Numismatischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Mh. f. Kunstw.: Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft. Mél. Arch. Hist.: Mélanges 
d’ Archéologie et d’Histoire (of French Schoolin Rome). Mél. Fac. Or.: Mélanges 
de la Faculté Orientale, Beirut. M. Inst. Gen.: Mémoires de |’Institut Genevois. 
M. Am. Acad. Rome: Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. M. Soc. Ant. 
Fr.: Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France. Mitt. Anth. Ges.: Mit- 
teilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Mitt. Or. Ges.: Mitteilung- 
en der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. Mitt. Pal. V.: Mitteilungen und Nach- 
richten des deutschen Palestina-Vereins. Mitt. Vorderas. Ges.: Mitteilungen der 
vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft. Mon. Ant.: Monumenti Antichi (of Accad. d. 
Lincei). Mon. Piot: Monuments et Mémoires pub. par |’ Acad. des Inscriptions, etc. 
(Fondation Piot.) Mtin. Akad.: Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Miinchen. Miin. Jb. Bild. K.: Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst. Mus. J.: 
The Museum Journal of the Univ: ersity of Pennsylvania. 

N.D. Alt.: Nachrichten iiber deutsche Altertumskunde. Not. Arch.: Notiziario 
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